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The National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine 
handles 7 basic accounting jobs. A conveniently 
removable form bar makes the change from one 
job to another in a matter of 30 seconds. This 
machine solves the problems of the small bank. It 
can be kept busy every hour of the day. Here are 
the jobs it will handle. 


May, 1946 


It posts depositor’s accounts 
It posts the loan and discount record 
It posts any type of mortgage record 


It posts the trust ledger 


<—V 
B. It posts the general ledger 


It makes the daily statement of 
6 business 


7, It makes all payroll records. 
s 


This machine is just one of the National accounting machines 
especially designed for banks. It is equally useful in larger 
banks on any one or more of these applications. There’s a 
National for every bank and every banking job! 


Let the National representative demonstrate how the National 
Multiple Duty Accounting Machine will help you speed service 
to customers and reduce errors in your bank. Call your local 
representative or write: The National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Svalional 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 181,278,463 
Other Securities . 102,673,022 
Loans, Discounts, ‘and Bankers’ Acceptances. -  1,290,314,552 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. . bears 6,019,663 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 5,917,953 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 5 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$. 995,920,778 


2,577,056,576 
33,463,116 


7,000,000 
29,840,407 
8,029,189 
4,101,969 


Bank Premises . sic 
Items in Transit with Branches . 
Other Assets 


$5,248,215,688 


$4,948,852,510 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,001,642 ,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,882,732 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
i 6,069,779 


9,812,953 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
2,411,424 
30,821,686 
2,325,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Capital . etal bel cate $77,500,000 
Surplus. . -F hee . 142,500,000 


Undivided Profits; , .. 33,992,115 253,992,115 


$5,248,215,688 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except 

those of the Shanghai and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 

and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities of 
administrative procedures have kept pace. So, if you are concerned with 
government contracts—or wage disputes . . . if you have questions 
involving inter-state operations—or price fixing or federal financing .. . 
and you must know what agencies to contact and how to go about 


























If you are like most of us... in the dark largely about governmental 
departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal agencies 
whose operations and very names have seemed to change almost over 
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. .. then this new improved and streamlined CCH reporter—Federal 
Administrative Procedure—especially designed to keep you in constant, 
continuing touch with the what and why and how-fo-do-it of practice 
and procedure—of practically every governmental department, office, 
bureau, agency, or activity of importance, will be of special interest 
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We Use Only Two Check Sizes 


In your February issue of Bankers Monthly, you have an 
article on standard check sizes. We are heartily in favor of 
this idea. 


About five years ago, we adopted two sizes of checks 
and now have all of our customers using these two sizes. 


We are very strong for using only the two sizes of checks 
and find that it is also very agreeable to our customers. 


Keep up your work on standardizing checks— it suits us 
fine._Charles R. Huegely, cashier, The Farmers And Mer- 
chants National Bank, Nashville, Illinois. 
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HARVESTORS 


Get and Save the Crops 
MM HARVESTORS, in six sizes, point to a faster, 


surer way ot harvesting all grain, seed, bean and rice 
crops at lower cost per bushel, per acre and per 
dollar invested. Sell-outs on MM HARVESTORS were 
a regular occurrence year after year even before the 
war—attesting to their popularity. Production of 
Harvestors, greatly curtailed during the war years 
due to shortage of materials, has now been expanded 
to the limit of materials available. 

There is now a HARVESTOR for every size farm. |” 
The 5 foot HARVESTOR 69 is the ideal unit for a 
speedy harvest of all crops on the family-size farm. 
For larger acreages there are the tractor-drawn 9 foot 
and 12 foot HARVESTORS and the Self-Propelled.12 
foot and 14 foot HARVESTORS. A special Self- 
Propelled 13 foot Rice Harvestor is also available. 

There are many things about MM Harvestors which 
enable them to harvest all crops faster and surer. 

See your MM Dealer for the MM Harvestor of your 
choice. They’re worth waiting for. 
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MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE PoWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S. A 
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arefully, painstakingly, skillfully some 
ancient craftsman fashioned it fora 
warrior'of his time. This warrior 
trusted his life, not only to the skill and care 


of the maker, but also to his integrity—the 


basic protection afforded in any manufac- 
tured article. 

The maker of this helmet had a reputa- 
tion. A business reputation is not accidental. 


: 
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It is made up of honest service, fairness and 








SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 
Super-Safety Checks 
Pass Books and Check 


Todd Protectograph 


dependability...all the tangible and intan- 
x 
TODD § 
Covers 
COMPANY, INC. Checkwriters 
Todd 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





wrotcction 
.. CIRCA 1510 


gible factors that mean the integrity of a 
manufacturer. 

The Todd supplies you buy — whether 
they are checks, Protectograph checkwriters 
and signers, pass books, or a dozen other 


banking aids—give you more protection than 


merely good products made of metal, paper, 
or ink. They give you the extra protection of 
the integrity of the Todd Company, an integ- 
rity that has won and held the confidence of 
bankers for nearly half a century. 









Todd Protectograph 
Check Signers 


Protod-Greenbac Checks 
The ABC Payroll System 
The Form-Master 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 
today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 
permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 
reduced time involved in credit investigation. 

You do not need a foreign department to participate 
in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 
knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately compensated. 

Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOS T INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
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7Etna Agents throughout the United States stand 
ready to work with and for their local banks to make 
a success of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. Their 
personal sales work with A£tna policyholders and 
their tens of thousands of other live prospects is 
backed by aggressive advertising and other promotion. 

To bankers, their co-operation, their trained sales 
skill and their modern promotional methods can help 
bring a large volume of superior risk automobile 


finance business. These new contacts will help any 










EAS 


AUTO PLAN 


Typical of the strong backing 
given agents and banks co- 
operating under the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, this Aitna 
Agent’skit contains newspaper 
ads, radio announcements, 
envelope enclosures, policy 
slips and stickers, counter 
cards, posters, sample letters 


and publicity releases . . . pro- 







motion that spells teamwork 


... that brings results. 


TEAMWORK...FOR YOU 


bank build for the future and broaden its service to 
its Own community. 

Other insurance companies and thousands of other 
agents, including members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, are also on their toes in 
co-operating with this plan. 

Their interests and yours are parallel. Their team- 
work is yours to command. Banks, Insurance Agents 
and the public can all benefit from the Bank and 


Agent Auto Plan. Will you investigate its merits today? 


RETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with tna Life insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 


May, !946 


* CONNECTICUT 
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IBM Clock provides the entire bank with the same accurate 
time—accurately coordinated through every department by 
the Master Time Control. 
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OFFERS BANKS 





Attendance Recorder provides accurate, legi- 
ble employee attendance data. 





Time Stamp provides proof: of time of receipt 
of important documents. 





Recordolock provides a record of the lock- 
ing and unlocking of doors. 


IBM 


May, 1946 


NEW, PERFECTED 
TIME CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Accurate control of time is essential in banking. 


From the opening of the bank to the closing and 
locking of the building’s doors, practically all bank- 


ing operations are based on the factor of time. 


The services rendered by banks to their custom- 
ers both take time and are involved with timing. 
Stock Exchange dealings, receipt and payment of 
notes, opening and closing of vaults are but a few 
of a bank’s functions which are dependent on 


knowledge of accurate time. 


Staff-wise, too, maintenance of time records for 


efficiency as well as payroll purposes is valuable. 


An IBM representative will be glad to give you 
full information about the advantages of coordi- 
nated time control through the use of IBM Time 


Control equipment. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines—Electromatic Typewriters 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations. 

State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities i “a. @ 
Loans, Discounts and entenes’ Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Mortgages ° ° 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate . 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock 
Surplus ° 
Undivided Profits 


. $111,000,000.00 
139,000,000.00 
56,792,459.41 


Dividend Payable May 1, 1946 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Deposits . ee a ee 
. $ 10,557,865.65 
1,026,365.49 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills —— 
Other Liabilities . . . . . . 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


$ 875,762,967.03 
2,960,277,204.87 
113,591,019.24 
156,235,486.10 
1,315,612,455.72 
14,040,396.40 
7,604,937.84 
8,690,632.43 
7,500,000.00 
33,646,673.40 
2,898,479.16 
2,650,390.61 
$5,498,510,642.80 


$ 306,792,459.41 


2,960,000.00 

14,108,415.33 

17,201,323.87 
5,140,086,545.25 


9,531,500.16 


130,376.61 
7,700,022.17 
$5,498,510,642.80 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,398,010,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,080,690,772.86 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 


BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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Simplified Account Analysis 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Recommended By The Country 


Bank Operations Commission 


This commission of 20 country bankers appointed by the president 


of the American Bankers Association, has made exhaustive studies 


regarding service charges and, as a result of those studies, has 


recommended an account analysis plan which embodies the three 


essentials, 1. Fairness to the depositor and the bank; 2. Simplicity 


of calculation and use, and 3. Uniformity in method available to all 


country banks. Furthermore, the simplified analysis plan reduces 


the cost of analysis and its simplicity appeals to the customer as 
well as to the staff of the bank. 


NE of the important projects 

of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission of the American 
3ankers Association has been the 
study of service charges with a view 
to determine what kind of a sched- 
ule can be most fair to both banks 
and bank customers, and generally 
adaptable in country banks. 

The chairman of this committee 
is R. A. Bezoier, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. Mr. Bezoier per- 
sonally has made many exhaustive 
studies and, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, has made still more. As a 
result of these studies, a report has 
now been published which states 
specifically: “Simplified analysis 
apparently is the answer to country 
bank service charge problems.” 

Our readers know that Bankers 
Monthly has been publishing the 
experiences and ideas of many 


bankers who have reached this same 
conclusion. We have also published 
many examples of simplified ac- 
count analysis schedules. Our pur- 
pose has been to help our readers 
devise a method of computing 
charges which will require the least 
amount of time in the bank and, at 
the same time, be so simple that cus- 
tomers can understand the schedule, 
and in fact, make their own compu- 
tation if they wish. 

We have promoted the idea of 
using the minimum balance instead 
of the average balance as a basis for 
computing earnings credits and we 
have also given publicity to the plan 
of using a percentage which can be 
computed almost at sight. That is 
1.2%. This is computed by pointing 
off three places to the left and cer- 
tainly is the most rapid way to cal- 
culate an earnings credit. 


The A.B.A. report says: 

“Use of minimum balances is be- 
coming widespread and experience 
reported by a large number of banks 
in all parts of the country has been 
highly satisfactory, both from the 
depositors’ and from the _ bank’s 
point of view. 

“There are several important 
reasons for following this method. 
The minimum balance is the amount 
that is available for investment in a 
certain account. Each account is 
analyzed individually, and propo- 
nents of this plan say that A has no 
right to profit from the fact that, 
when his balance decreased B’s ac- 
count happened to increase, The 
minimum balance plan is simple and 
easily understood by customers and 
readily applied by the bank staff 
with relatively little time and effort. 

“Tt is obvious that the minimum 
balance can be quickly spotted on 





“The use of minimum balances is becoming widespread, and experience 
reported by a large number of banks in all parts of the country has been 
highly satisfactory both from the depositors’ and the banks’ point of view 
in computing an earnings credit.” 
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Checking Account 


Service Charges for 


Country Banks 


Country Bank Operations Commission + American Bankers Association 





“The Simplified Analysis Plan recommended in this booklet is a p'’an based on 
fairness, simplicity and uniformity. Any country bank can install and use th’s 


method readily and easily.” 


the ledger sheet. Moreover, no de- 
ductions for float and reserve are 
made. Incidentally it is consistent 
with the method used to compute 
interest on savings accounts. Sur- 
veys covering large groups of ac- 
counts indicate that in the aggre- 
gate, minimum balances are ap- 
proximately 25% less than average 
balances. The 25° difference may 
be considered a close approximation 
to deductions for float and reserve 
when average balances are used. 

“In a very high percentage of 
accounts, use of minimum balances 
provides a large measure of equity 
to both the depositor and the bank. 
Of course, there are some accounts 
in every bank which deserve special 
treatment in order to insure equity, 
in some instances to the depositor 
and in other instances to the bank. 
Very likely the exceptions in most 
country banks would be extremely 
few. 

“An examination of a large num- 


1 


country banks indicates that a great 
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ber of service charge schedules of 


many banks are allowing entirely 
too big a percentage as earnings 
credit. In fact, in many instances, 
the earnings credit is far in excess 
of the gross interest earning rate 
and the rate paid on savings. 

“An outstanding example is the 
use of ten free checks per $100 of 
average balance. Figuring checks at 
four cents each, that method is the 
same as allowing 40 cents per month 
or $4.80 per year, per $100 of bal- 
ance. Obviously that amount is ab- 
surd and utterly inconsistent with 
net interest income today as well as 
for a considerable time in the past. 
Moreover, a great many banks al- 
lowing these rates pay 1% or 1'o% 
on time deposits. It is, therefore, an 
outstanding inconsistency to pay 
4.8% on demand deposits.” 

Following this discussion, the 
commission makes a suggestion for 
a simplified analysis plan to be used 
in country banks and explains it as 
follows: 

“The desirability of fairness, sim- 
plicity. and uniformity in service 


charge analysis is evident. Fam. li- 
arity with country bank practices 
and policies is necessary in order to 
understand the needs and desires « 
country bankers and their sta fs. 
These needs and desires are de‘fi- 
nitely not the same as those of city 
bankers in many respects. 

“With this thought in mind your 
Commission undertook to investi- 
gate, examine, and study a large 
amount of information with the in- 
tention of suggesting a checking 
account service charge method suit- 
able for country banks. We fully 
realize the proposed plan is not per- 
fect. In fact, there is no such thing 
as perfection in this field of banking 
practice. However, it provides a 
high percentage of fairness to the 
depositor and the bank, simplicity 
and usefulness for the smallest 
bank, and general adaptability 
throughout country banking. 

“The plan is as follows: 

1. A maintenance factor. 

2. The same per item rate for 
ledger entries including checks paid 
and deposits made, and out-of-town 
items in deposits except bank mon- 
ey orders and travelers checks. 

3. An earnings credit or allow- 
ance based on the minimum balance, 

“One of the outstanding features 
recommending this service charge 
method is its ready adaptability in 
any country bank regardless of size. 

“Where use of simplified analysis 
results in inequities, it is suggested 
complete analysis be applied. Expe- 
rience indicates that in the average 
country bank extremely few ac- 
counts, such as the larger and more 
active commercial accounts, should 
be treated as exceptions.” 

Bankers Monthly commends the 
Country Bank Commission and 
urges careful consideration to its 
recommendations. While it is im- 
portant to give consideration 1!o 
every action of a bank with respect 
to fairness to the customer, the Edi- 
tor of Bankers Monthly never felt 
that bankers need to be cautioned 
to be fair to their customers. We 
have confidence that all bank of- 
ficers will make every effort toward 
fairness. Therefore, we think the 
important study to be made by indi- 
vidual banks is to discover ways of 
computing charges within the least 
amount of time. 

A simplified schedule like that 
recommended by the Commission or 
some other simplified plan will cer- 
tainly cost less than a so-called full 
analysis in which balances have to 
be averaged, float and reserve de- 
ducted, and many other computa- 
tions made. 
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Astounding! How could loan losses be called a virtue? Certainly 
every loan officer wants a clean record. Directors don’t like losses. 
The reason some modern bank presidents say, “‘Loan losses are too 


Some Bank Presidents Say — 
“Loan Losses Are Too Small!” 


small’ is explained here. 


SAT at the desk of Thomas C. 

Boushall, president of The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, a 
few weeks ago and heard him tell 
the following experience. 

“IT recently asked the president of 
a bank, who had managed the bank 
about 5 years, the total of loans he 
had approved during that time. He 
proudly said, ‘$5,000,000.’ Then I 
asked: ‘How many dollars have you 
lost during that same period?’ He 
said, with still more pride, ‘Only 
$350.’ 

“My reply to that statement was: 
‘That is a terrible record. I never 
heard of such a poor record as that. 
It is awful!’ 

“My poor friend was astonished. 
He almost wilted. A look of incre- 
dulity spread over his face. He 
couldn’t believe that I was serious 
in what I said. Then I said: ‘I mean 
exactly what I say. That is the worst 
record of lending I have ever heard.’ 
My friend stammered, ‘Why—Why 
—Do you think I shouldn't have lost 
anything?’ ‘On the contrary,’ I re- 
plied, ‘you should have lost very 
much more than that. Your losses 
were entirely too small. Your record 
shows that you did not serve your 
community as you should. You 
should have lost at least $6,000.’ 

“Then my friend stammered, ‘I— 
I don’t understand you. I thought I 
had made a wonderful record. My 
directors think so. In fact they were 
almost angry because I lost the $350 
I mentioned. That loss really was 
not my fault. The poor borrower 
had a fire and was simply wiped out. 
He was perfectly honest.’ 

“Then I said, ‘I apologize for be- 
ing so blunt but I do believe that my 
bluntness will emphasize to you the 
importance of ridding ourselves of 


“There probably isn’t one commercial bank in the country that makes 
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the fear of losses. We must train our 
directors to expect losses. I don’t 
mean that we should have too many, 
but there is probably not a commer- 
cial bank in the country that has as 
many losses on loans as it should 
have.’ 

“Saying that in another way— 
there is probably not one commer- 
cial bank in the country that makes 
as many loans as it might safely 
make, When I say ‘safely,’ I don’t 
mean ‘without any losses,’ I mean 
‘without excessive losses.’ 

“T tell my loan officers that they 
will not be criticized until their 
losses exceed one-half of 1%. Your 
losses were not even one-hundredth 
of 1%. 

“‘T begin to see what you mean,’ 
said my friend, ‘but, I still don’t 
know how I could persuade my di- 
rectors to think in terms of losses 
being desirable.’ 





“We have an account labeled 
‘Reserves For Losses On Loans’ 
and we teach directors to expect 
losses.""—_Wayles Harrison. 





“*T don’t know your directors,’ I 
said, ‘but I know mine and I know 
that all I had to do was to tell my 
directors that losses were to be ex- 
pected. We were going to make more 
money for them by having more 
losses on loans. If we tried to avoid 
all losses we would not make enough 
loans to make the proper amount of 
profit. At least that was my view- 
point and the directors soon saw 
that I was right, for, while losses 
were reported, income, in the form 
of dividends to stockholders, was 


as many loans as it might safely make.” 
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increased because we made more 
loans, many of which we would not 
have made if we had thought it nec- 
essary to avoid all loss.’ 

“After all, banking is a business 
of risk and if no risk is being taken, 
it is not being operated to the full 
extent of its opportunities.” 


This Bank Sets Up A Reserve 
For Losses 

On another day, I was talking 
with Wayles Harrison, who is 
president of the American National 
Bank of Danville, Virginia. Mr. 
Harrison was asked about losses. 
“I handle it this way,” he said. “I 
set up a reserve for losses on loans 
and I label it exactly that on our 
books. I call the directors’ attention 
to this account and tell them that 
we are not doing our full job unless 
there are charges against this ac- 
count. The account is built up by 
setting aside one-half of 1% of the 
interest on loans each year and I’m 
proud to say that we do have losses 
charged to this account. 

“Before I made the directors re- 
alize that losses must be expected, 
they made a fuss every time a loan 
was overdue. If there was a charge- 
off, they spent half a directors 
meeting complaining about it. Now, 
they never complain because instead 
of making charge-offs to Undivided 
Profits, we debit them to Reserves 
For Losses on Loans.” 

This plan has been used for years 
by finance companies, who have 
made splendid profits at higher rates 
than have most commercial banks. 
Its application to commercial banks 
seerns to be clear from the experi- 
ences of these two bankers who have 
followed the plan—and there are a 
number of others. 





How To Safeguard 
Your Safe Deposit Vault 





In this article, the secretary of the Connecticut Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation outlines the most significant features of the regulations 
developed by his organization, and illustrates a few of the poten- 
tial dangers inherent in the operation of safe deposit systems. 


HE safe deposit vault, in the eyes 

of experienced safe deposit men, 
is loaded with far greater potential 
liabilities than any other department 
of the bank. There is absolutely ro 
way of estimating the liability in- 
volved in the operation of this ap- 
parently simple work, For that rea- 
son, the safe deposit department of a 
bank has two major obligations im- 
posed on it. 

First, the use of all reasonable 
measures to guard access to safe 
deposit boxes so no loss of property 
shall be possible. 

Second, to safeguard for the box 
renter the right of free access to his 
box, the right to control access, and 
the right of privacy. 

In drawing up any set of rules and 
regulations for safe deposit work, 
these two principal obligations are 
always kept in mind. This is what 
we endeavored to do when we for- 
mulated our rules a few years ago. 
Not all of the rules we established 
are applicable to all vaults since 
they differ in size as well as in 
method of operation. 

A small vault may have no one in 
particular assigned to safe deposit 
work. These vaults are the ones 
which should be particularly careful. 
Often a large vault, which has as 
many as three or more persons who 
do nothing other than safe deposit 
work, has less potential danger since 
it is under constant and watchful 
supervision. 

Most of the rules and regulations 
developed by our organization are 
self explanatory. In the first para- 
graph, under ‘Rules for Vault Op- 
eration,” we suggest the proper time 
for winding clocks. In my opinion, 
they should be wound shortly after 


By KENNETH MURRAY 


Secretary, The Connecticut Safe Deposit Association 


opening the vault in the morning. 
There are differing ‘viewpoints re- 
garding this procedure but I believe 
that if the clocks are wound in the 
morning there is an opportunity to 
observe them from time to time 
during the day to see if they are 
still running. Another reason for 
winding them early in the day is 
that the clocks are kept running at 
all times. This, according to lock- 
smiths, is good for the clocks. 

Some locks are not equipped with 
what is called a “trip” and it would 
not be well to wind the clocks in 
such vaults soon after opening. If en 
emergency should make it necessary 
to close the doors of such vaults dur- 
ing the day, they could not be 
opened until the following day. 
Vaults which are equipped with the 
“trip” may have their clocks wound 
at any time. Although the clocks in 
these vaults are running, they are 
not in a “locked” position and the 
bolts may be worked freely even if 
the doors should have to be closed. 

It has been my observation that 
most of the safe deposit cases which 
reach the courts have been due 
more, by far, to some apparently in- 
significant fault or relaxation in the 
actual operation of the vault rather 
than the violation of the contract. If 
a vault attendant becomes careless 
or disinterested in his work, trouble 
is bound to appear. 

The section headed “Instructions 
to Vault Attendants” outlines the 
proper procedure for allowing ac- 
cess to box renters. These rules are 
very important for they are the basis 


of our major obligation—to use all 
reasonable measures to guard access 
to the safe deposit box. 

Our rules also stress the point that 
checking the box number is as im- 
portant as establishing identity, 
since we may know the person but 
we cannot always be certain as to 
which box he opens. Contract cards 
should be carefully watched for any 
change in access since the bank is 
definitely liable if access is given to 
an unauthorized party. 

Our rules include a warning to 
leave the door to a customer’s box 
locked open while the customer is in 
the coupon booth. This is disputed 
in many banks for they feel that 
their vault presents an unsightly ap- 
pearance with the doors left open. 
On the other hand, attendants in 
small vaults are benefited by leaving 
box doors open since a_ glance 
around the vault immediately dis- 
closes to them just which boxes are 
still out. It is apparent that the door 
will still be open if the customer has 
not put his box away. 

The vault attendant must accom- 
pany the customer to his vault to see 
that it is properly locked. No better 
reason is needed for this regulation 
than the experience of a bank in 
Baltimore a few years ago. 

A customer rented a box and after 
going to it a number of times, did 
not visit it again for two or three 
years. Upon his last visit to che 
vault, his safe deposit box had dis- 
appeared and the bank could not 
offer an explanation as to how this 
had happened. The customer sued 
the bank for approximately $50,000 
and collected. The publicity injured 
the bank to such an extent that, it is 
believed, it had to change its name 


The safe deposit vault, in the eyes of experienced safe deposit men, is loaded 


with far greater potential liabilities than any other department of the bank. 
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in order to remain in business. 

Our contention is that, had the 
bank required the practice of lock- 
ing the door of the safe open, the 
vault attendant would have known 
that the box had not been put away. 
An investigation could then have 
been started immediately. Did the 
customer in the Baltimore bank 
walk out of the vault with his box 
under his coat or concealed some- 
where else about his person? It 
could be possible and I'll bet that 
the bank would like to know how it 
was done. 

{ would like to emphasize more 
than any other point the human 
factor in safe deposit operation. You 
may have all the safeguards you 
want in the form of the best 
equipped vault. However, the very 
finest electrical and physical protec- 
tion depends in the final analysis on 
the human element—the vault at- 
tendant. 

If an attendant is not interested in 
safe deposit work and is only doing 
it because he must, then all of the 
protection in the world won’t help 
the bank. The effectiveness of rules, 
regulations, and physical devices de- 
pend entirely on the interpretation 
applied by the man in charge for 
their ultimate benefit. 

When the staff is genuinely re- 
liable, the use of such rules as we 
have developed is recommended. 
They are as follows: 


Rules For Vault Operation 


All doors leading to the vault 
space should be closed and locked 
before opening the. vault doors. 

In opening the vault, one com- 
bination should be turned by a 
senior officer and one by a junior 
officer or teller. No one _ person 
should know both combinations. A 
record of the opening of the vault 
should be kept in a vault record 
book. 

Immediately after opening the 
vault, the time clocks should be 
wound for the correct number of 
hours by an officer and checked by 







upon it: 


1. The use of all reasonable measures to guard access to safe deposit boxes 


If a safe deposit vault attendant is not inter- 
ested in his work, all the protection in the world 
won't help the bank. The effectiveness of rules, 
regulations, and physical devices depend entirely 
on the interpretation applied by the man in 
charge for their ultimate benefit. 


a vault attendant. The number of 
hours that the clocks are wound for 
and the time that they are wound 
should be entered in the vault rec- 
ord book. The vault attendant who 
checks the clocks must also enter in 
this book the time that the clocks 
were checked. 

During the day, the grille gate to 
the vault should at all times be 
locked. (In banks large enough to 
employ a guard to the gate leading 
to the safe deposit lobby, the above 
rule need not be observed, providing 
there are at least two vault attend- 


The safe deposit department of a bank has two major obligations imposed 


so no loss of property shall be possible. 


2. To safeguard for the box renter the right of free access to his box, the 
right to control access, and the right of privacy. 
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ants on duty). 

Have every door leading to the 
vault space locked before closing 
vault doors. Close one vault door at 
a time. It is at this particular mo- 
ment of closing that many vaults 
are subject to attack, for at this time, 
the vaults are generally wide open 
and there are but few people around. 

Always check time clocks before 
closing in order to make sure that all 
the clocks are running. 

The vault must be closed by an 
officer and the combinations turned 
by both the officer and the vault 
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Do not handle the customer's 


key unless necessary. 





attendant. An entry should be made 
of the time of closing and witnessed 
by the attendant. (In vaults where 
the protective system is connected 
with the police station, the vault is 
not considered closed until a return 
signal is received from the police 
station). 

Make positive proof of the iden- 
tity of anyone presenting themselves 
as a vault alarm inspector, or any 
other workman expecting to gain 
entrance. 

It is well to have all the bolt 
work, clocks and mechanical parts of 
the vault doors inspected and 
cleaned annually. 

When time clocks are wound in 
the A. M. throw the bolt and lock 
the door open during the day time. 


Instructions To Vault Attendants 

No person shall be permitted to 
rent a box who cannot give satisfac- 
tory proof of his identity. 

A Contract card must be signed by 
all persons who are to have access to 
the box. Explain all clauses in the 
contract carefully. Here the distinc- 
tion must be clearly made to the 
renter, as to the rights of a joint 
tenant and a deputy. (A joint ten- 
ant’s right of access continues after 
the death of one or all of the other 
joint tenants, while a deputy’s right 
of access ceases upon the death of 
the principal). 

Always separate keys to a newly 
rented box and explain to the renter 
the penalty of losing one or both 
keys. They must bear the expense 
in both cases, 

Obtain a receipt from the renter 
for the two keys, unless such a re- 
ceipt is embodied in your contract. 

Rental for boxes should be pay- 
able in advance. 

In permitting access to a box, re- 
member the responsibility that you 
are entrusted with. Make sure of 
identity. Don’t just guess or think 
that you know a person. Make sure. 
The establishment of identity is so 
important that every bank should 
adopt some form of a signature sys- 
tem, obtaining a signature at every 
access. (In cases where you are posi- 
tive of the identity of a person make 
sure that they have a right to the 
box that they desire access to. You 
may know the person and their sig- 
nature perfectly well but you can- 
not always be sure of the box num- 
ber. Look it up. 

Do not handle customer's key un- 
less necessary. 
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Do not handle customer’s box un- 
less necessary. 

In the event that you must handle 
either the key or the box, never 
leave the customer’s sight. 

Unless you can stay in the vault 
with him, never allow a customer to 
open his box in the vault. Show him 
to a coupon booth. 

Neither the renter nor his proper 
representative should be permitted 
to enter the vault, unless in the pres- 
ence of a vault attendant, and only 
two renters will be allowed therein 
at the same time, unless the vault 
attendant may see fit to admit more. 

Never leave a customer’s key in 


The customer should, if pos- 
sible, always lock his own box 


or witness it locked by an 
attendant. 





the lock. It is preferable to have the 
door locked open while the customer 
is in the coupon room, 

Have everything that the cus- 
tomer might need in the coupon 
room—scissors, coupon cutters, cou- 
pon envelopes, etc. 

Escort customer to and from cou- 
pon rooms. 

The customer should, if possible, 
always lock his own box or witness 
it locked by an attendant. 

If your coupon room doors do not 
lock automatically after the renter 
leaves the room, inspect the room 
immediately for anything that may 
have been forgotten or lost, before 
allowing anyone else to enter it. 

If you cannot locate the owner at 
once, turn anything that you may 
have found, over to the officer, who 
has charge of safe keeping or to the 
officer who has charge of your de- 
partment. 

Do not allow the customer to 
leave his tin in the coupon room 
while he visits some other depart- 
ment. Insist upon him putting it 
back in the vault. 

It is important that you keep as 
nearly a perfect record as possible 
of the people who go to their boxes. 
Those who do not use a signature 
system should keep in a book a rec- 
ord of the box number, the full 
name of the person who had acc2ss 
to that box, and the time that they 
were admitted to it. Also the num- 
ber of the coupon room to whica 
they were assigned. It is useful to 
know at what time the person 
leaves, although not necessary. This 
may also be entered in the record 
book. 

When a safe is surrendered, a re- 
lease must be signed by the renter. 
Always inspect box carefully be- 








Do not handle the customer's 
box unless necessary. 


fore customer leaves and obtain both 
keys if possible. 

Be careful when accepting an or- 
der of access. Be sure of signature 
and beware of conditional orde: 

Any matter which arises of a legal 
nature refer to your counsel. 








Personal Instructions To Vault 
Attendants 

Yours is a very responsible posi- 
tion and must be regarded as such. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
you keep to yourself anything that 
the customer may tell you. Some- 
times you are the only one to whom 
these people can talk and confide in. 
They trust you. Be worthy of that 
trust. 

At all times be courteous, respect- 
ful and helpful to your customers. 
You will find that they expect a 
great deal more from you than from 
any other department of the bank. 
You come in more intimate contact 
with some of them, than even your 
officers. Be very careful of your con- 
duct and of your speech. 

Give the same service and atten- 
tion to every customer. The smallest 
box in your vault rented to the 
poorest dressed customer may turn 
out to be the largest trust account 
that you have. Appearances are de- 
ceitful. 

Be alert and prompt in satisfying 
any need that your customer might 
have. 

Care Of The Keys 

Keys to unrented boxes should be 
under control of some one other than 
a vault attendant. 

A guard key should never leave 
the person of the attendant while he 
is on duty and should be locked in 
the vault at night. 

The lock should be changed on a 
box every time a box is surrendered 
or a key is reported lost. 

New keys should be ordered only 
when such an order is signed by two 
officers and a vault attendant. 

Never keep a list of the serial 
number of the keys and the boxes 
to which they belong. 

Do not accept or have any cus- 
tomer’s keys in your possession. 

An attractive building, a weil- 
placed advertisement, the recom- 
mendation of a friend, or an accident 
may bring a customer into your 
bank, but the way he feels on leav- 
ing your bank is the feature which 
builds or decreases the volume of 
business. 
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24 More Clearing Houses 
Allow Delayed Returns 


Because of the many benefits which result from delayed posting, 
222 clearing houses now allow 24 hours for the return of dis- 
honored items. Forty-eight of these have some exceptions. 


HEN Bankers Monthly first 

W cattes attention to the many 
benefits of delayed posting in the 
May 1942 issue, seven benefits were 
put forth by officers of 28 banks, 
which were then holding all items to 
the end of the day and posting 
everything at one run. These ad- 
vantages were listed at that time as 
follows: 

1. Bookkeepers have no interrup- 
tions as they do when they 
dribble post; 

2. Bookkeepers are not bothered 
by others referring to the ledg- 
ers for balances and_ for 
authorizing certified checks; 

3. Time is saved in sorting, post- 
ing, cancelling, and filing when 
each job is done but once a day; 

4. Statement sheets are handled 

less so, they are in better con- 

dition to mail to customers and 
less time is consumed in han- 
dling them; 

5. There is no time lost in waiting 

for work; 

6. In one bank, the bookkeepers 
now have time to compute float. 
This was done by other work- 
ers before delayed posting was 
put into effect; 

. There are fewer errors when 
the posting is done all at one 
time. 

In discussing delayed posting at 

that time in cities where it had not 


yet been put into effect, the editor 
discovered that clearing house rules 
prevented most banks from bene- 
fiting from the improved technique. 

In most cities, the clearing house 
rule required that dishonored items 
be returned to the sending bank the 
same day as received. This made it 
necessary to rush through the post- 





How Delayed Posting 
Operates 

1. An entire day's work is posted 
at one run. 

2. While the proof department 
is proving today’s business, 
the bookkeepers are posting 
yesterday's items. 

3. One ledger sheet is handled 
only once for all items for the 
day are sorted to accounts 
before posting starts. 

4. Most banks post the following 
morning. 





ing by the old dribble method—a 
few checks now, a few checks an 
hour later, and so on. Or, the checks 
had to be examined by a separate 
person to determine which ones 
were to be returned before the 
actual posting was done. This was 
referred to as “sight paying.’ The 


auditors of some banks appealed to 
Bankers Monthly to try to bring 
about a change in this clearing 
house rule. 

Before we attempt to describe an 
improved method of bank operation, 
it is our policy to first find as many 
banks as we can which have tried 
out the new method so that officers 
of those banks may tell the benefits. 
However, no one seemed to know of 
any clearing house that had a rule 
allowing the return of items the 
following day, so we wrote to every 
clearing house in the United States. 
The replies disclosed that two cities 
(Syracuse, New York, and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana) had been follow- 
ing the practice of returning dis- 
honored items the next day for sev- 
eral years. The auditors of banks in 
both of those cities told of the 
method followed and of the benefits 
derived in the August 1943 Bankers 
Monthly. 

The routine following in New Or- 
leans was described in that issue as 
follows: 

1. All incoming deposits are 

proved on the day received. 

2. Clearings are exchanged with 

other banks, not in the morn- 
ing, but at a convenient time 
between 4:30 and 7:00 P.M. 
each day, usually about 5:00 
P.M. The packages are sent 
direct to each bank and a hand 





The Bankers Monthly Campaign Includes The Following Articles On The Return Of 
Dishonored Items 


1. 28 Banks Benefit From De- 
layed Posting 
May, 1942—p. 197 
2. Dishonored Items Returned 
The Day After Receipt 
June, 1942—>p. 250 
3. Paying And Posting De- 
layed In At Least Two Cities 
August, 1942—p. 347 
4. Wires On Returned Items 
Often Unnecessary 
January, 1943—p. 8 


5. Sixteen Clearing Houses 
Have Changed Rules On Return 
March, 1943—p. 108 


6. Too Many Dishonored Items 
April, 1943—p. 156 


7. Send Wires Direct 
April, 1943—p. 168 


8. 90 Clearing Houses Now 
Return Checks The Next Day 
May, 1943—p. 197 


9. 187 Clearing Houses Delay 
Returns—Six States Have Laws 
February, 1944—p. 57 
10. Less Help—Fewer Errors 
Less Time Spent On The Books. 
Those Are The Benefits From 

Delayed Posting 
February, 1945—p. 59 
ll. Delayed Returns Now 
Allowed By 60% Of Clearing 
Houses 
June, 1945—-p. 266 
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receipt is taken by the messen- 
ger for the amount said to be 
in the package. 

3. A special crew comes on late 
in the afternoon to prove the 
incoming clearings and sort the 
checks to the books so that they 
will be ready for posting at 
8:00 the next morning. 

By having this late afternoon 
clearing instead of a morning clear- 
ing, no one expects items to be 
returned the same day. The rule is 
to return dishonored items the fol- 
lowing day at 1 o’clock or at 12 
o’clock on Saturday. 


The editor was in New Orleans in 
January, 1946, and discussed this 
operation with operating men there 
again. The same routine is still fol- 
lowed and with great satisfaction 
to banks, 

Having been in Memphis only a 
few days before, where the rule has 
not yet been changed, the editor was 
moved to go to the Federal Reserve 
Bank Branch in New Orleans to 
discover why the New Orleans 
Branch was willing to follow this 
delayed return method whereas the 
Memphis Branch was not (so Mem- 
phis bankers said). The manager of 
the New Orleans branch made this 
remark: “It takes us all day to work 
the checks that come in the mail 
and we're not ready to exchange 
with the banks until afternoon. We 
see no disadvantage and none has 
occurred in the many years this plan 
has been followed.” 


This would make it seem that 
Federal Reserve head offices or 
branches will co-operate with local 
banks when banks get together on 
an important subject such as this. 


As a result of Bankers Monthly 
publishing the many articles listed 
in the panel on page 225, 222 
clearing houses have studied the 
subject and now have some form of 
delayed return. Members of 174 of 
these clearing houses may return all 
items the following day without any 
exceptions. However, in 48 clearing 
houses there are certain exceptions. 

For example, in 5 clearing houses, 
return the following business day is 
allowed on Saturday only. In three, 
items over $1,000 must be returned 
the same day. In 26, items over $500 
must be returned the same day. In 
one clearing house, items over $50 
must be returned the same day, and 
in 13 clearing houses, notice must be 
sent the day the items are received 
but the items may be returned the 
next day. 

Thus, 48 clearing houses have not 
gone all the way to allow complete 
elimination of handling all checks 
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Delayed Posting 
Advantages 

1. Reduces the number of book- 
keepers needed because one 
person can handle about two 
or three times as many ac- 
counts. 

2. Permits synchronized move- 
ment of items from one de- 
partment to another. 

3. Generally results in fewer 
posting errors. 

4. Employees like it because 
their work is easier and takes 
less time. 

5. Eliminates friction between 
departments caused by drib- 
ble posting, which tends to de- 
lay inter-departmental work. 

6. Saves banks’ money. 





to discover dishonored items before 
the actual posting is done. Never- 
theless, in 174 clearing houses there 
are no exceptions and all items may 
be returned the day after receipt. 

In addition to this, the benefits to 
banks of delayed posting have been 
so apparent and this has been 
brought to the attention of legisla- 
tures with the result that laws have 
been passed in 10 states which make 
it permissive for any bank in the 
state to return dishonored items the 
following day. There are one or two 
cases, however, in these states in 
which the local clearing house in a 
large city still adheres to its rule 
requiring immediate return. 

The ten states with laws are: Ala- 
bama, California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

There are several methods of 
posting on a delayed basis. The 
method used in New Orleans has 
already been mentioned. However, 
in many cities, not enough men em- 
ployees are available to do night 
sorting. In those cities where girls 
are used almost entirely, the sorting 
is done either after all checks are 
assembled in the afternoon, or early 
the next morning. 





The basic principles of delaved 
posting may be expressed in these 
four sentences: 

1. An entire day’s work is posied 

at one run. 

2. While the proof department is 
proving today’s business, the 
bookkeepers are posting yes- 
terday’s items. 

3. One ledger sheet is handled 
only once, for all items for the 
day are sorted to accounts be- 
fore posting starts. 

4. Posting occurs after the day's 
business has been sorted or the 
following morning, or, in the 
case of men bookkeepers, dur- 
ing the evening. 

In discussing this subject with 
bankers in 18 states, on a survey 
trip just completed, the editor dis- 
covered that some have not saved as 
many bookkeepers as they other- 
wise might save by delayed posting, 
due to the fact that their bookkeeper 
turnover has been very excessive. 
Young women bookkeepers whose 
husbands or sweethearts returned 
from abroad, have, in many cases, 
left their work in the bank almost 
without notice. This has made it 
necessary to employ more _ book- 
keepers in order that the work 
might be completed even though 
there were unexpected absences or 
resignations. 

However, those banks which had 
this technique developed and, who, 
in some cases, have been able to 
hold men bookkeepers, have saved 
usually 50% of the number of book- 
keepers—in one case, 66%. In that 
case, there were 12 books. Formerly, 
12 men posted these 12 books by the 
dribble method, working all day 
long. Now, 4 men working at night 
post the 12 books, 8 men were saved. 
This shows emphatically the possi- 
bilities for saving when all items 
are posted at one run requiring only 
one new balance per day on large 
accounts which have many items. 

The last survey of clearing houses 
which had changed rules, allowing 
delayed returns, was published in 
the June 1945 Bankers Monthly. At 
that time, 199 clearing houses had 


Ten States Allow All Banks To Return Items 
The Day Following 


. Alabama 
. California 
. Idaho 

. Illinois 

. Michigan 


6. New Mexico 
7. Ohio 

8. Texas 

9. Wisconsin 
10. Wyoming 
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changed their rule, and 144 were 
without exception. That is, all 
checks might be returned on the 
following day. 

\nother survey just completed 
and reported in the table with this 
article, shows that 222 clearing 
houses now allow delayed returns 
and 174 of those have no exceptions. 
This means that there are 30 more 
clearing houses now allowing de- 
layed returns of all dishonored items 
the following day. However, 6 of 
these are not new in the delayed 


returns but rather have removed 
restrictions, 24 are new places. The 
clearing houses now allowing de- 
layed returns, 48 with exceptions, 
are shown in the table and the ex- 
ceptions noted. 

Per* aps it might be well to call 
attentisn to the fact that, when 
there are exceptions, only a small 
benefit is gained. With exceptions 
such as the return of items over $500 
the same day as received, it is nec- 
essary for someone to run through 
all items and note the size of each 


check. Then, those over $500 must 
be compared with the books, to- 
gether with all other checks to be 
charged to that account, in order 
that return may be made the same 
day. As a matter of fact, all of the 
items chargeable to an account 
which has even one check over $500, 
must be totaled and the total com- 
pared to the current balance. 

It would appear that little advan- 
tage is gained by this method, for 
when all restrictions are removed 
and all dishonored items are allowed 


222 Clearing Houses Now Allow Delayed Returns 
Only 48 Have Some Exceptions 


Abilene, Texas 
Akron, Ohio 
Alameda, Calif. 
7 Albany, Ga. 
+ Albany, N. Y. 
Tf Alexandria, Va. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Ames, Ia. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
® Asheville, N. C. 
; Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Aurora, Ill. 
® Austin, Tex. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Bloomington, Il. rT 
* Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Bristol, Va. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butler, Pa. 
Camden, Ark. 
+ Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Champaign, III. 
+ Charles City, Ia. 
+ Charleston, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. iT 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, Ia. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
+ Columbia, S. C. aad 
+7 Corsicana, Tex. 
+ Cumberland, Md. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
+ Dallas, Texas T 
Danville, Il. 
Danville, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*¥ Dothan, Ala. 
’ Duluth, Minn. 


= 


~—} 


=o 
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May, 1946 


Easton, Pa. 


Durham, N. C. 
(Easton- 
Philipsburg Clearing 
House) 
East St. Louis, II. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
El Paso, Texas 
Elyria, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, III. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Galveston, Texas 
Glendale, Calif. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Griffin, Ga. 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


+ Helena, Mont. 


Hibbing, Minn. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huron, S. D. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Janesville, Wis. 


+ Kansas City, Kans. 


Kansas City ,Mo. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 
Macomb, II. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 


+ 


— 


Marietta, Ohio 
Marinette, Wis. 
Marion, Ohio 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Modesto, Calif. 


‘} Montclair, N. J. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


*¥ Nashua, N. H. 


Neenah, Wis. 
Newnan, Ga. 


't Newark, N. J. 


Newark, Ohio 

New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


tf Northern New Jersey 


Clearing House 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Orange, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Palestine, Texas 
Paris, Texas 


i Pasadena, Calif. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, Ml. 
Racine, Wis. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Richmond, Va. 


*¥ Rochester, N. Y. 


Rockford, II. 
Rome, Ga. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salinas, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 

San Pedro, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shreveport, La. 


it Sioux City, lowa 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


+ Terre Haute, Ind. 


=> 


a 
; 


Texarkana, Ark. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vernon, Texas 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Waco, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Watsonville, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Yankton, S. D. 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


KEY 


Return next business 
day on Saturday only 


Items under $1,000 only 
Items under $500 only 


** Items under $50 only 


tt Notice sent on day re- 


ceived (usually on large 
items only); item re- 
turned next day 
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to be returned the following day, no 
mental calculations need be made, 
no special sortings need be made. 
The dishonored items turn up when 
the ledger sheet is posted on the 
machine. The bookkeeper’ then 
throws out the items to be dishon- 
ored. Therein lies the big advantage 
of delayed posting. 

In many instances, banks recog- 
nizing the possibility of savings in 
time and expense contingent upon 
the adoption of a 24-hour delay in 
return of dishonored items, have 
voluntarily operated on a delayed 
return schedule by a gentlemen’s 
agreement. An instance of this has 
been cited by A. P. Lyons, cashier 
of the South Carolina National 
Bank, as follows: 

“Our local clearing house rules 
require dishonored items of $500 
and over to be returned the same 
day. Even though the rule is still in 
effect, it is not strictly adhered to. 
In other words, when any items of 
$500 are returned, they are usually 
sent back the next day along with 
any other small return items.” 

Bankers Monthly hopes that the 
other clearing houses of the country 
will soon change rules so that their 
members may take advantage of the 
many benefits of delayed posting. 


Two Principles Of 
Consumer Credit 

If consumer credit is properly ex- 
tended on a constructive basis, it is 


safe, it is profitable—and it wins 
many new friends for banking. 





In my opinion there are two basic 
steps that are of fundamental im- 
portance. First, it is my deep convic- 
tion that a bank cannot enjoy a sat- 
isfactory experience on consumer 
credit unless the directors and exec- 
utive officers have a real under- 
standing and a grasp of the basic 
principles involved, are aware of 
their responsibilities, realize its so- 
cial significance, recognize its eco- 
nomic importance, and appreciate 
its political potentialities; and then 
with full knowledge of the forego- 
ing, formulate’ well-thought-out 
constructive long term policies con- 
forming to these principles. 

Second, because the success of a 
consumer credit operation depends 
almost entirely upon the skill and 
judgment of the managemnt and 
personnel, it is imperative that the 
most competent management and 
personnel available be entrusted 
with this work.—Carl M. Flora, vice 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Attractive Photographic Wall Decoration 


The Clinton County Bank & Trust Company of Frankfort, Indiana, has deco 
rated what was formerly a blank wall with a huge photograph of a local scene, 
which is reproduced herewith. 

The enlarged photograph is 18 feet long and 8 feet high and is finished in 
sepia. A Chicago photographer made the enlargement and raturally, people who 
are familiar with the local scene, enjoy it when they come into the bank. 

Other banks can use this same idea by having local photographs enlarged to fit 
available wall space. Such decorations can be changed every few years and new 
interest in the bank created among local residents. Commercial scenes as well as 
farming scenes, may well be used. Some railroads might be willing to cooperate in 
furnishing photos of new streamlined trains. Local manufacturers or business organ 
izations might like to furnish suitable photographs. 


Earning Assets Largest In History 


The December 1945 statements of all United States banks show 
tremendous increases in earning assets. There was a year, 1929, 
when banks held over $40,000,000,000 in loans. Today they hold 
only $30,694,729,000. However, in 1929, banks held only $18,987,- 
445,000 in government and other securities. In December 1945, the 
holdings of government securities alone were $101,904,296,000, 
whereas other securities totaled $8,654,878,000. Adding 1945 earn- 
ing assets together, we get the staggering total of $141,253,903,000. 

At the same time, capital has not materially increased. So, even 
though interest rates on government securities are low, the increase 
in earning assets has greatly benefited bank income. For some reason 
or other, the capital of all American banks remains at around 
$3.000,000,000. Only once, in June 1933, did this capital fall below 
$3,000,000,000. It was then $2,925,782,000. It is now $3,201,835,000. 
This is an increase of a smal] amount over the previous six months 
and over a year ago. But, never has bank capital reached $4,000,- 
000,000. 

The earning picture of banks as a whole, therefore, is good. 
There is no reason to believe that there will be bank closings, as 
there were following the previous war. Banks now are in splendid 
condition. 

Deposits continue to increase. Deposits in commercial banks 
now total $167,317,898,000. Interesting comparisons of all balance 
-heet items are shown in the table reproduced on the opposite page 
This table lists comparative figures for 20 years 
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COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF AMERICAN BANKS 
December 30, 1925-—-December 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 








Total | LIABILITIES (In Thousands of Dollars) : 


Total | State | Total | Total | 5 

Nat'l | Banks |Private; All | E ash and 

Banks |& Trust|} Banks | Banks | exchange Due | 
Cos. } from Banks | 


8,102|20,784 


_ Date of 
Statementa 


Loans and 
Discounts 


Other 
Securities 


U. 8. Govt 
Securities 


Other 
Liabilities 


Und. Profits 
& Reserves 


became 


| | 


s eposi r 
Capi's! urplus | Deposits Total Henieatans 


34,053,050/$ 2,872,193-Mise. 








Dec. 30, 1925 859) 29,745) $ 3,083,108)$ 65,244,701/$ 11,160,944 3 17,090,822) 


June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec 

June 
Dec. 

June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 


30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30, 


30, 
30, 


30, 
30, 
30, 


30, 


« 
« 


30, 


1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1932 
1932 
1933 
1933 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1938 
1938 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 





8,058)20,398 


7,975 
7,883 
7,834 
7,737 
7,648 
7,537 
7,410 
7,261 

7,051 

6,796 
6,276 
6,114 
5,945 
4,983 
5,305 
5,451 

5,458 
5,434 
5,384 
5,371 

5,319 
5,285 
5,255 
5,247 

5,223 

5,205 

5,190 
5,167 

5,147 
5,131 

5,115 
5,097 
5,076 
5,060 
5,044 
5,039 
5,026 
5,022) 


5,023 





19,966 
19,257 
18,970 
18,595 
18,301 
17,323 
16,884 
16,338 
15,406 
14,800 
13,000 
12,529 
11,871 
10,719 
10,611 
10,493 
10,414 
10,380 
10,334 
10,298 
10,207 
10,133 
10,022 
9,951) 
9,873) 
9,793 
9,744 
9,709 
9,687 
9,685 
9,655 
9,622 
9,549 
9,528 
9,507 
9,496 
9,501 
9,528 
9,543) 








848)| 29,303} 
808) 28,749 
797|27,937 
765| 27,569 
703} 27,035 
694| 26,643 
629] 25,489 
616|24,910 
587| 24,186 
535| 22,992 
493) 22,089 
452| 19,728 
428] 19,071 
417| 18,233 
330] 16,032 
307] 16,223 
276} 16,220 








250) 16,122 
246) 16,060 
239) 15,957 
238) 15,909 
232) 15,758 
211 

197 
191 
186) 
181 
176 
172 
169 
168 
163 
160 
152 
150 
148 
145 


15,293 
15,232 
15,167 
15,134 
15,064 
15,009 
14,903 
14,861 
14,812 
14,791 
142|14,777 
138|14,796 
138/14,808 








3,237,173 
3,282,110 
3,308,554 
3,370,579 
3,475,094 
3,509,249 
3,717,653 
3,835,967 
3,804,730 
3,708,505 
3,580,747 
3,306,377 
3,245,913 
3,155,711 
2,925,782 
3,153,665 
3,495,273 
3,562,927 
3,592,763 
3,535,443 
3,426,231 
3,292,825 

245,348 
3,214,814 
3,198,916 
3,180,015 
3,161,624 
3,102,980 
3,087,799 
3,066,312 
3,044,921 
3,034,173 
3,015,177 
3,009,609 
3,003,509 
3,042,621 
3,056,912 
3,075,958 
3,148,276 
3,201,835 


4,363,394 
4,585,536 
4,697,989 
4,884,372 
5,188,113 
5,364,776 
5,701,332 
6,052,897 
6,125,230 
6,058,112 
5,822,516 
5,232,898 
4,905,512 
4,482,385 
4,055,534 
3,258,926/$ 
3,203,634 
3,190,170 
3,162,069 
3,216,448 
3,344,291 
3,499,428 
3,542,093 
3,527,581 
3,521,815 
3,546,933 
3,558.512 
3,631,675 
3,658,314 
3,762,495 
3,793,208 
3,875,145 
3,903,561 
3,974,035 
4,084,230 
4,340,050 
4,462,434 
4,691,703 
4,876,920 
5,255,465 


Included in previous column 


1,110,873 
1,155,028 
1,095,013 
1,163,227 
1,202,421 
1,333,565 
1,378,011 
1,462,365 
1,504,550 
1,547,879 
1,536,631 
1,658,817 
1,611,601 
1,681,853 
1,642,090 
1,749,707 
1,724,897 
1,781,372 
1,776,010 
1,894,252 
1,852,884 
2,070,187 
2,177,832 
2,378,419 
2,422,776 


way 


54,303,092 
55,738,415 
56,000,444 
58,078,607 
58,464,401 
61,059,054 
59,509,246 
60,679,944 
60,267,611 
59,032,818 
57,383,918 
50,063,827 
45,883,465 
45,699,168 
42,544,596 
42,812,985 
46,979,467 
50,292,596 
51,730,600 
55,999,379 
58,612,158 
61,505,889 
60,178,175 
59,446,224 
59,721,919 
62,204,896 
65,001,232 
68,892,169 
71,446,797 
76,703,677 
78,868,617 
82,526,897 
83,861,110 
100,905, 160 
108,401,652 
118,939,046 
130,054,709 
143,017,960 
152,678,602! 
167,317,898) 


3,173,212/$ 4,280,122 ‘ 54,708,259|$ 


3,020,309 
3,195,083 
2,931,898 
3,290,441 
3,803,278 
4,483,270 
4,433,136 
5,100,335 
4,247,176 
4,453,237 
3,865,756 
3,851,186 
3,567,970 
3,245,673 
2,735,359 
2,161,562 
1,507,123 
1,460,695 
947,354 
765,623 
723,501 
748,874 
722,219 
660,036 
585,653 
552,028 
494,046 
509,455 
478,782 
468,688 
522,486 
482,522 
448,925 
415,230 
477,846 
513,939 
572,088 
661,949 
653,237 
919,266 


64,923,968 
66,801,144 
66,920,885 
69,623,998 
70,930,885 
74,416,349 
73,361,366 
75,669,143 
74,444,747 
73,252,072 
70,652,937 
62,454,287 
57,602,861 
56,582,938 
52,261,271 
52,498,011 
56,340,525 
59,601,401 
60,596,013 
64,719,314 
67,439,746 
70,425,027 
69,150,200 
68,353,205 
68,576,182 
71,020,503 
73,874,231 
77,747,870 
80,353,545 
85,643,262 
87,978,939 
91,643,032 
93,010,145 
110,080,044 
117,861,489 
128,688,540 
140,217,130 
153,625,402 
163,735,454 
179,117,240 


10,235,555 
10,786,7$ 
10,239,416 
10,639,986 
10,216,985 
12,482,387 
10,153,131 
11,742,825 
11,281,666 
11,215,470 
10,587,734 
8,578,551 
7,666,878 
8,530,981 
8,123,542 
8,223,514 
10,338,272 
12,290,799 
12,540,889 
15,063,677 
15,189,207 
16,996,002 
15,696,815 
16,075,542 
17,562,536 
18,466,118 
20,707,335 
23,473,857 
25,748,867 
28,339,506 
26,994,535 
27,604,731 
26,215,411 
29,206,865 
27,200,695) 
29,063,885 
28,771,676 
31,362,488 
31,356,067 


| 


17,177,544} 
17,207,196) 
17,804,52: 

18,792,697 
19,628,540 
19,213,494 
19,540,377 
18,987,445 
19,424,937 
19,770,590 
19,933,221 

18,658,960 
18,759,115 
19,142,598 
18,265,745 


Included in previous column 





| 


| 


8,286,932/$ 10,314,966) 


11,052,088 
13,162,565 
14,055,209 
15,365,527 
17,129,742 
17,313,475 
16,786,026 
16,662,354 
16,812,680 
18,097,606 
18,897,716 
19,577,426 
19,869,733 
21,055,601 
23,585,834 
25,440,712 
30,410,196 
45,986,649 
57,622,909 
65,934,337 
76,122,535] 
86,463,92 
94,207,893) 


36,075,978) 101,904,296) 


10,338,110) 
10,116,093} 
10,254,486) 
10,230,779) 
10,705,686) 
10,892,647} 
10,518,724] 
9,874,635 
9,606,211) 
9,689,464| 
9,602,340) 
9,333,162! 
9,420,097 
9,510,128 
9,206,056 
9,257,698) 
8,699,332 
8,498,420] 
8,320,767) 
7,778,579) 
7,598,356 
7,584,789) 
8,076,281 
8,654,878 





34,605,157) 
35,713,011] 
35,698,464 
36,856,436) 
37,427,406 
38,880,847 
39,689,343 
40,465,583 
39,522,617 
37,667,354 
35,448,601 
31,390,741 
27,698,947 
25,495,678 
22,758,541 
22,388,532 
21,462,683 
20,739,468 
20,470,154 
20,655,101 
20,978,764 
21,811,406) 
22,755,780) 


2,465,140 


,387,192) 
613,492 
662,370) 
387,023 
,497,872| 
000,282) 
577,515 
26,893,832| 
25,379,791| 
24,179,759 
22,570,974| 
23,877,787] 
25,782,941 
26,357 ,37 

28. 309,045 
30,6 0) 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 


9 
~ 
» 
~ 
9 
~ 
9 
“~ 
9 
“ 
9 
- 
9 
- 
9 
~ 





2,842,471-—Mise 
3,019,709-Misc. 
3,141,621-Misc. 
3,334,170-Mise 
3,610,584—M ise. 
3,782,283-M isc. 
3,940,253-M isc. 
4,438,194-Misc. 
4,183,811—Mise 
4,576,400-Misc 
4,673,012 
3,818,503 
3,473,332 
3,413,617 
3,113,306 
3,284,067 
3,149,372 
3,292,476 
3,275,275 
3,404,230 
3,436,347 
3,411,497 


3,207,563 
3,153,82% 

3,007,470 
2,976,402 
2,816,976 
2,737,745 
2,614,999 
2,446,059 
2,305,415 
2,208,351 
2,146,144 


1,941 
1,85 











sm In sorting checks, a bookkeeper 
looks for which two of the fol- 
lowing (among other things)? 


a. The signature is genuine and authorized; 


b. There is no alteration; ¢. The payee’s 
given name is written in full—not an initial. 


If you were a teller and the 

cashier asked you to give him 
a total of your cash items, which 
two of the following would you 
include? 


a. Travelers Checks cashed; b. Note notice; 
c. Coin; d. Bearer bonds. 


If you were working in a bank 

in Richmond, Virginia, and 
were asked to sort from a batch of 
checks all those in your federal re- 
serve district, you would select 
transit numbers with which of the 
following prefixes? There are prefix 
numbers in addition to these, but 
only one of these numbers applies. 


a. 801; b. 800; ¢, 802; d. 888; e. 68. 
How many pennies in 19 rolis? 
a. 950; b. 850; ¢. 1,050; d. 1,200. 
Which one of these amounts 
can be paid with three pieces 
of currency—each piece a different 
value? 
a, $127; b. $73; ¢. $160. 
Which of the following items 
should be dishonored and re- 
turned to the bank from which they 
were received? 
a. No account; b. Check for fraction of $1. 
In which of the following cities 


is there a federal reserve bank? 


a. Montgomery, Alaboma; b. Cleveland, 
Ohio; ¢. Savannah, Georgia. 


8 | What is the name of the bank 

holiday which occurs on the 
first Monday of one of the months 
in all states? 

a. Columbus Day; b. Easter; ¢. Labor Day. 

If a borrower, without credit 

rating, had no collateral except 
a large quantity of flour on his own 
premises, which of the following 
type of loan would be safest for the 
bank? 

a. Open line; b. Field Warehouse; c. Per- 

sonal. 


If you saw a notation on a slip 
handed to the General Ledger 
Bookkeeper which read “Mtg. pay- 
ments,” do you think it would be a 
credit or a debit? 
a. It would be neither one; b. It would be a 
debit; ¢. It would be a credit. 
Which of the following are fed- 
eral governmental agencies? 
a. The R.F.C. Mortgage Co.; b. Securities and 
Exchange Commission; ¢. Federal Savings and 


Loan Insurance Corp.; d. Investment Bankers 
Association. 
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Circle the letter indicating the answer you believe 
is correct. Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 
15, 16 or 17 
12, 3 or 14 
8, 9, 10 or 11 
5,6 o0r7 

2,3 0r4 


In posting checks, a bookkeeper 
looks for which two of the fol- 


lowing (among other things)? 


a. It is drawn on this bank; b. It is dated 
during the current week; ¢. It is drawn 
ogainst a checking account. 


Only one of the following num- 
bers requires two depressions 
with one hand to enter it on a mul- 
tiple-key adding machine. Which 
one is it? 
a. 5,500.05; b. 9.01; ¢. 300.03; d. 204.00. 
Which of the following are not 


negotiable instruments? 


a. Unindorsed note reading ‘‘| promise to 
pay H. S. Brown”; b. Currency; ¢. United 
States Note. 


Which of the following are fed- 


eral governmental agencies? 
a. Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va.; 
b. National Association of Security Declers; 
c. American Bankers Association; d. Export- 
Import Bark of Washington. 

Which of the following rules 
should be followed by a bank 


having a safe deposit vault? 
a. No information regarding a safe deposit 
box should be given over the telephone; b. 
It is proper for the vault attendant to open 
a customer’s box (if he sends the key by 
messenger) and send him anything he asks 
for. 

If you were asked to compute 
the average daily balance of a 

customer’s account, how would you 

do it? 
a. Add all of the checks charged against the 
account and divide them by the number of 
days on which there were transactions; b. 
Add the highest and the lowest balance of 
the month and divide by 2; ¢. Add all of the 


balances listed on the statement and divide 
by the number of balances. 


Which of the following are lia- 
bilities of a bank? 


a. Loans and discounts; b. Reserves; ¢. Time 
deposits. 


If a customer asks you to ex- 
plain the meaning of “Cestui” 
or “Cestui que trust,” how would 
you make it clear? 
a. Beneficiary; b. Trustee; ¢. Administrator. 
Which account is best for two 
people who operate an unin- 
corporated business? 


a. Personal; b. Survivorship; ¢. 
d. Special; e. Agent. 


(Answers on Page 240) 


Alternate; 


Very Superior 
Superior 
Good 

Average 

Poor 

Very Poor 


Quiz Conducted Over 
The Telephone 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis has made use of a quiz 
on banking subjects in a way that 
makes it unnecessary to get the en- 
tire personnel together in one room 
and still both the bank and em- 
ployees get full benefit of this 
method of stimulating study and 
education. 

Each Wednesday, five questions 
are posted on all of the bulletin 
boards in the bank. On the following 
Tuesday, an officer, appointed Quiz- 
master, calls those whose names are 
on a prepared list of 15 employees. 
He asks one of five questions of each 
one called and gives them 30 sec- 
onds to tell him the correct answer. 

By this method, the employees 
have a week to look up answers to 
questions which bring up subjects 
with which they are not familiar. 

After the five questions have been 
correctly answered, the Quizmaster 
calls all the persons on his list of 15 
and asks them a question which is 
called the “Jackpot Question.” 

Each person to answer this ques- 
tion correctly is given a cash prize 
as are those who answer the other 
questions correctly. 

By this process, everyone in the 
bank is stimulated to have the 
answers to all questions on the tip 
of his tongue, for no one knows who 
will be called. 

Chief among the benefits derived 
are the valuable discussions stimu- 
lated by the posting of the answers 
immediately following the quiz 
when groups of employees gather 
around the bulletin boards and talk 
about the subjects mentioned in the 
questions and answers. 
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IBM 


@ Saves Thousands of 
Extra Motions Daily. 
Checks are machine- 
sorted into as many as 
24 different classifica- 
tions. 


@ Ten Adding Keys 
Speed Operation. Checks 
are listed simultane- 
ously on any one of the 
24 individual adding 
machines, operated by 
a ten-key touch system 
keyboard. 





The IBM Proof Machine 


®@ Provides 24 Separate 
Listings. Each deposit 
is proved separately. 
The control tape main- 
tains a complete record 
of all items in the se- 
quence they are re- 
ceived from depositors. 








@ Saves Check-Endorsing Time. Automatically, the IBM 
Proof Machine endorses outgoing checks, or prints 
identifications on incoming checks. One more IBM 
time-saving feature. 


Phone, write or visit a nearby IBM office today for complete information. 
Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines—tlectromatic Typewriters—Service Bureau—Time Recording, Indicating and Signaling Systems 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 


- 590 Madison Avenue - New York 22, N.Y. 
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In bookkeeping, it’s duplication |; 





THE “DOUBLE-TAKE” . . . that’s what keeps output low and 
costs high in bank bookkeeping departments that use a dual-run 
procedure. Clerks not only have to post two sets of records; but 
in many banks they have to do this several times a day. 


SUCH DUPLICATION ENDS when the Recordak Single Posting 
System goes in. Then, bookkeepers have only a single record to 
take care of . . . a statement which serves as the bank’s ledger 
during the current month. And they post only once a day. This 
is truly single posting! 








BECAUSE the Recordak Single Posting * 
System eliminates so much duplication, 
it reduces bookkeeping costs in three im- 
portant ways. It enables each bookkeeper 
to handle more accounts. It reduces the 
number of machines needed. It cuts sta- 
tionery bills to a new low. 


There are many more things about this 
widely heralded Recordak bookkeeping 
system that you'll be interested in: the protection it 
gives ... the space it saves... the nation-wide staff 
of bank-trained men it places at your command. For 





a new, free book that gives the complete story on 
Recordak Microfilming in banks, mail the coupon. 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDEK cvencr o woos mesons 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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N| that runs up costs 


How this can be eliminated with 
the Recordak Single Posting System 


















' er ee ee ee ee ae 7 
' | 
) MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
' | RECORDAK CORPORATION | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
{ Please send me the new, free book about Recordak Micro- | 
| filming systems, “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” j 
| } 
| Name__ ” _ = I 
| 
| Bank. : 
AING ; Street — | 
~AND ITS USES IN BANKING SYSTEMS | | 

l City oe 

| 6 
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N 1924, the banks in Madi- 
I son County, Illinois, could not get 
burglary insurance. The number of 
daylight holdups was so great that 
insurance companies thought the 
risk was too much for them to carry. 
As an example of the prevalence of 
holdups, consider the following list 
of dates and amounts lost in Madi- 


son County by daylight holdups 
during that year. 
April 7 $ 633 
July 7 17,000 
July 29 17,000 
August 11 8.000 
August 18 4,000 
August 22 5,000 
October 22 4,500 


So, you see, the bandits secured 
$56,133 in that one county in seven 
months. 

Because of this distressing expe- 
rience, one bank sold out. Its officers 
were too much afraid of bandits to 
continue. Several bankers kept their 
doors locked continuously, admit- 
ting only customers. 

The town guard movement was 
inaugurated early in 1925 by the 
Illinois Bankers Association and 
during the following two years, 1925 
and 1926, not a single dollar loss 
from a holdup was experienced by 
a bank in any organized town in the 
state of Illinois. 

This case of Madison County is 
mentioned because it is rather ex- 
treme and emphasizes what might 
be expected if bankers had not taken 
some measure to protect themselves. 

In 1924, before the town guard 
movement, there were 73 attacks 
with total losses of $348,000. In 1925, 
there were only 40 attacks with total 
losses of $303,000. In 1926, after the 
town guard movement was well un- 
der way, there were only 16 attacks 
with losses of $46,000. In the first 
three months of 1927, there were 
four attacks with a loss of only $150. 


Smaller Towns In Greater Danger 


Another interesting fact regarding 
the turn in bank holdups in Illinois 
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Town Guard Protection 





How To Select The Guards 


This article is reprinted from June, 1927, Bankers Monthly 
in the hope that the perfect results obtained by the plan in 
the previous crime wave may encourage bankers in other 
states to protect themselves in this way. 


By R. C. SAUNDERS 


Formerly Manager, Protective Department 
Illinois Bankers Association 


Note: This is the second of a series of 
articles by R. C. Saunders in which he is 
giving complete information and instruction 
on the organization and operation of volun- 
teer police protection for banks and business 
houses. The plan is now popular in many 
towns. It is based upon the appointment of 
several deputy sheriffs under the complete 
control of the county sheriff and so located 
as to have strategic command of the en- 
trances to the banks of the town. 


is this. In 1926, 81% of the 16 at- 
tacks were made in towns of less 
than 900, whereas in 1925, only 70% 
were made in such small towns, and 
in 1924, only 50%. The bandits, 
therefore, are being driven out of the 
well-protected places and are trying 
only towns where they think they 
will meet with little or no opposi- 
tion. 

Many plans for organization have 





Five Requisites For An 
Efficient Police Department 


1. Police must be separated 
from politics if they are to be 
efficient. 


2. Police must be selected for 
their ability in this specialized 
work, and must then be given 
full authority to act. 


3. Police officers must be ad- 
equately trained, and the train- 
ing should be continued to keep 
officers prepared to handle 
changing situations. 


4. Promotions must be made 
on merit—entirely without polit- 
ical consideration. 


5. The existence of civil serv- 
ice laws give no assurance that 
the police are free from politics. 


been tried, but the plan we shail 
outline here is one that has met with 
such thorough satisfaction that we 
feel it should be followed in any 
state or in any county where an 
organization has not yet been per- 
fected. 

The plan involves two important 
policies. 

The first is: Town guard organi- 
zation should follow the organiza- 
tion of successful county bankers 
federations. Without the county fed- 
eration, the town guard movement 
is not nearly so easy to organize or 
maintain. 

The other policy that must be 
followed is: Hearty co-operation 
with the county sheriff and other 
officers. If either one of these poli- 
cies is disregarded, considerable dif- 
ficulty is sure to be met with. 


Routine Of Organization 


After the county federation of 
bankers has been organized and is 
well under way, the first step in the 
organization of a town guard is the 
passage of a resolution by the county 
bankers federation. 

In Illinois we have a standard 
form. This form has been developed 
as a result of several years experi- 
ence and includes a declaration that 
member banks will furnish to the 
county chairman of the protective 
committee, a list of men recom- 
mended for town guards; will inves- 
tigate and, if possible, install a silent 
robbery alarm (closed circuit type 
being preferable) ; will authorize the 
protective committee of the federa- 
tion to provide an equitable means 
for raising funds; will authorize re- 
wards to be offered; will agree to 
pay a proportion of any reward 
which shall become due and pay- 
able; and will present to the board 
of directors a resolution for payment 
of the bank’s proportionate share of 
the fund necessary to maintaining 
town guard protection. 

The next step in the organization’s 
program is for the federation to elect 
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a county chairman of a protective 
committee and to arrange for one 
banker in each town to serve as a 
contact man. The work of the fed- 
eration is to be carried on through 
this man who represents the banks 
in his town, 

The next step is the adoption of a 
budget to cover the approximate 
cost. This must be handled as a fed- 
eration matter and I would urge 
that in making out the budget, very 
careful estimates be made on all 
matters of expense including the 
following items: Bonds, insurance 
policies, badges, rifles, rifle ammu- 
nition, shotguns, gun cases, cleaning 
rods, gun grease, shotgun ammuni- 
tion, ball shells, and rifle targets. 

When the budget has been made 
and approved by some one who has 
authority, such as the manager of 
the protective department of the 
state bankers association, the assess- 
ment should then be spread among 
the members of the county federa- 
tion. 


How The Cost Is Met 


We would urge that these assess- 
ments be handled as we have han- 
dled them here in Illinois. One-half 
of the total budget is divided equally 
among the different banks, that is, 
each bank pays the same amount 
of this half of the budget. The 
remainder of the budget is then 
assessed to the different banks, ac- 
cording to the total resources of 
each bank. 


From the figures quoted at the 
beginning of this article, it is plain 





It is not likely that bandits will attempt 
to force bank officers to open safes when 
they know the town guards will be watch- 
ing for them from second floor windows 
when they leave the bank. 


ENR MOLES ANE SNE I RN AA TIT 
that the smaller banks are likely to 
benefit more from town guard pro- 
tection than the larger ones. Yet, on 
the other hand, the larger banks 
benefit more from the reduction in 
insurance rates after the town guard 
has demonstrated that the county is 
reasonably safe from daylight hold- 
ups. That is why we do not favor 
the distribution of the budget cost 
to be made entirely by one method 
or the other. 

It is essential, we believe, that 
the county federations should offer 
uniform rewards of $1,000 so that 
when this plan is all worked out, the 
same reward card will be hanging 
in every bank in the state of Illinois. 

The principal benefit from these 





The Procedure In Three Steps 


In Illinois, in order to conform with the statutes in appointing 
deputy sheriffs, the following procedure was followed: 

1. The judge of the district court designated in an order of 
court just how many deputies the sheriff might appoint. Then each 
deputy was appointed by the sheriff, in writing. The deputy sub- 
scribed to an oath, administered by the county clerk, or a notary 
public. The deputy filed a bond or security with the sheriff and 
finally, his appointment was on file with the county clerk. 

The matter of following the appointment of the deputies to see 
that the law is fully complied with is looked upon as very impor- 
tant. Otherwise, liability might arise against the banks. Where a 
man is a regularly constituted officer acting under the direction of 
the sheriff, the banks are not liable for his acts. 

2. The county bankers federation filed with the sheriff a $7,500 
indemnity policy for each guard. This policy cost $2.50 for each 
guard per year and is a blanket arrangement. When a deputy 
drops out for any reasons, a new name can be placed on the 
policy with the least possible trouble. 

3. The federation also furnished an accident policy which cov- 
ered the guards while in the performance of their duty. It pays 
$5,000 in case of fatality and includes other benefits for injury. 
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rewards comes from the prominent 
posting of a card offering the reward 
in every bank. The reward is raised 
when it is necessary to be paid, in 
the same way that the budget is 
raised. That is, each bank in the 
county pays its equal share of one- 
half of the reward and pro rata 
share of the remainder according to 
resources. 


The Legal Side 


Every member of the town guard 
must be made a deputy sheriff in 
order to relieve the banks from lia- 
bility, to give the guard authority to 
act, and to give the sheriff control 
over him. The town guards are, of 
course, carefully chosen from busi- 
ness men, usually those located near 
banks. The bankers should provide 
the sheriff with a liability indemnity 
policy for $7,500 on each guard. 

In order for a person to be a legal 
deputy sheriff in Illinois, he must be 
appointed in writing by the sheriff, 
subscribe to an oath, and file a bond 
or security and his appointment 
must be on file with the county 
clerk. 

We also believe that an accident 
insurance policy should be provided 
for each guard in the sum of $5,000. 
This policy should cover both dis- 
ability and death. 

The stars, as well as the firearms 
and ammunition, issued to the 
guards, should, of course, be paid 
for by the bankers, 

In order that the sheriff may feel 
like co-operating fully with the 
movement, he should be called in at 
all meetings at which the town 
guard movement is discussed. It is 
important also, to have newspaper 
men at these meetings so that there 
will be plenty of publicity given to 
the movement. For, after all, the 
sereatest effect of the town guard 
movement on bandits, is the knowl- 
edge that there are men watching 
the bank in strategic positions and 
with plenty of ammunition. 

To receive the hearty co-operation 
of the community, publicity is nec- 
essary. Also it is wise to let the 
community know that these town 
guards are deputy sheriffs and are 
available for protection to other 
business concerns as well as banks. 
It is becoming increasingly popular 
among crooks to attack oil stations. 
In 1925, 1,284 oil stations were at- 
tacked in the state of Illinois in 
nine months. When the owners of 
these stations as well as the owners 
of larger businesses, know that the 
bankers are affording them protec- 
tion, they naturally feel good to- 
ward the banker. 
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GEl3CkS that have 


come every year 


for LOO 


INCE its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid to its employees, stockholders and 
bondholders approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a 
financial obligation when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a 
sum exceeding ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year 
since 1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


To bondholders—individuals, and insurance companies, 
savings banks, trust companies, representing the savings of 
many millions of individuals—it has paid in interest more 
than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad 
built by the people for the people. The money to construct 
it as the shortest route between East and West came from 
people of all walks of life in the form of subscriptions to 
shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. Today, 
with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding ts 
only 61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the 
railroad 106,139—or more than 49%—are women. 


Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the 
American people through continually improving transpor- 
tation at iow cost—but through wages, dividends and 
interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served)—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of 
communities and to the welfare and economic security of 
many thousands of American citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 











Qur Loans Are Increasing 





And We Get 5% And 6% 


‘Not all money has the same value. If you give a better financial 
service, you are entitled to a higher rate.” That is the theory on 
which this bank president works when he determines interest rates. 


T HAS been our experience that 

there is no necessity for senseless 
rate cutting on commercial loans. 
Our rates continue at 6% with the 
exception, of course, of FHA loans 
and with the exception of mortgage 
loans not to exceed 50% of ap- 
praised value. The latter we are 
making at 5% but we probably 
wouldn’t be obliged to do it as far 
as competition is concerned. 

I think the medium of installment 
maturities is most effective. For the 
past 25 years, we have made most 
of our loans on installments, either 
monthly or seasonal. The latter is 
particularly adapted to agricultural 
financing of all kinds and in addi- 
tion to saving us money as compared 
to the old-fashioned renewal meth- 
od, it enables us to lend more money 
for a longer period and still keep 
the indebtedness sufficiently liquid. 
In the case of any sort of equipment 
or consumer loans, it obviously 
keeps step adequately with depre- 
ciation. 

We think the installment method 
is particularly appropriate at this 
time. In the boom period following 
the last war, we placed all of our 
real estate loans on an installment 
basis, preferably monthly, and 
found that reduction of principal 
kept step with the depreciated 
prices of the subsequent deflation- 
ary years. Based on this experience, 
we feel that this method is some- 
thing of a safeguard for a time such 
as the present, although, of course, 
there would be no connection be- 
tween the method and the real 
estate appraisal. 

Based on this practice, which we 
think covers a sufficiently long time 
and enough varying conditions to 
prove something, we can whole- 
heartedly say that borrowers will 
pay adequate rates if properly sold. 
We have plenty of competition from 
government agencies and insurance 
companies in this area on every- 
thing pertaining to agricultural 
credit and, of course, will have the 
customary finance company com- 
petition which we know will be 
keen. But, in the face of all of this 
competition, much of which is quite 
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By F. L. O’HAIR 


President, Central National Bank 
Greencastle, Indiana 


active in its solicitation, our loans 
are increasing, normally running 
from 20% to 30% of deposits. 

It seems to me that we bankers 
do not need to use any competitive 
rate which the customer might sug- 
gest. I suppose that competitive 
rates are based on the theory that 
all money has the same value, We 
learned long ago, however, that the 
average customer’s concept of inter- 
est rates is entirely different from 
that of the banker. We think that 
our money is worth more than 
others because of the effort, atten- 
tion, methods, and service which we 
offer the borrower. We might as well 
say that all electricity is worth the 


same, yet we know that isn't the 
case. We know that some electrical 
service will do more than others 
and, therefore, is worth more re- 
gardless of the quantity used. 


We might also say that all tractors 
are alike and if one of them cost 
$900, a manufacturer with a $1,200 
price would have to lower his price 
to meet his competition. If there is 
anything to this reasoning, why 
wouldn’t everybody buy the $900 
tractor and how could the $1,200 
machine be sold? 

The net of it, of course, is “selling 
and convincing the customer that 
the product is worth more than the 
lowest price.” We must not allow 
ourselves to be pushed around by 
the customer who says that he can 
get the lower rate elsewhere. 


Financing Tailored To Fit The Borrowers 


In recent months, a number 
of rather unusual financing 
vehicles have been developed 
to fit special requirements, and 
financing was arranged under 
circumstances that in normal 
times could not, on the surface, 
have been considered accept- 
able. To some degree, credit 
habits acquired during the last 
few years will, unconsciously 
perhaps, affect credit thinking 
for some time to come. 

Term loans were, of course, 
coming into prominence and 
discussion several years ago, 
but I think recent experience 
will affect still further the 
average credit approach to 
loans of a more or less inter- 
mediate capital nature. 

The term loan required 
credit analysis beyond the bal- 
ance sheet and put consider- 
ably more emphasis on future 
prospects and earnings. This 
same emphasis was required 
in so much of the credit analy- 
sis of war financing, where 


companies undertook contracts 
and required banking support 
quite out of proportion to some 
of the old standard yardsticks. 

In order to weigh possibili- 
ties and risk, the banker was 
forced, more than ever before, 
to go considerably deeper into 
the situation. Now, having 
been accustomed to analyzing 
businesses more intently, the 
credit analyst will carry over 
into normal times, some of his 
wartime outlook. 

Companies will not have to 
fall into set categories and will 
not have to conform to fixed 
financial ratios to interest the 
banker; financing arrange- 
ments will far more often be 
tailored to fit requirements; 
and, the analyst will more and 
more find it necessary to go 
below the surface and exercise 
resourcefulness in estimating 
risk.—Walter L. Driscoll, as- 
sistant vice president, The First 
National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
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OMES like this represent the real- 
| { ization of yesterday’s dreams... 
dreams that materialized as the result of 


thought, saving, and hard work . . . the 


fulfillment of years of careful planning. 


Part of the dream was protecting the 
home .. . but the owner may find that 
the fire insurance and other property 
coverages he carefully planned are in- 
adequate today . . . that soaring replace- 
ment values would prevent rebuilding 
anything like his present home at its 


original cost. 





Urging policyholders to keep pace with 


value, alert Home producers today are 
recommending new property appraisals, 
with new insurance adjustments wher- 
ever necessary, reflecting the sound judg- 
ment and experience of The Home — 
America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 


American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Sracrcance Company 


NEW YORK 
FIRE > AUTOMOBILE > MARINE 
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Answers To Bankers Monthly 
Quiz No. 36 


a and b. A bookkeeper must not 
pay a check whose signature is 
not genuine and authorized and it is 
important that altered checks be re- 
ferred to an officer. 
a and d. A note notice is, of 
course, not a cash item because 
it cannot be exchanged for cash and 
neither is coin, for coin is cash. A 
cash item is one on which immediate 
credit is given the customer. 
ky ¢. Virginia banks, except those 
located in cities having a spec- 
ial prefix number use the prefix 68. 


4] a. There are 50 pennies in a 
roll. 


c. One-hundred and sixty dol- 

lars can be paid with a $100 bill, 
a $50 bill, and a $10 bill. Neither of 
the other amounts can be paid with 
three pieces of currency, each one 
of a different value. 


a. Checks, of course, may be 
written for any amount, even 
for one cent. 


b. Only at Cleveland is there a 

federal reserve bank. There is 
an agency at Savannah, but there is 
no federal reserve bank at Mont- 
gomery or Savannah. 














“First” for Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 


correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been developed by an 
intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the.complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 
your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Fi c. Labor Day is always on the 
first Monday in September. 
b. If a person has no credit rat- 
ing, he could not make an open 
line loan or a personal loan but he 
could make a field warehouse loan 
on the security of the flour in stor- 
age even though it were on his own 
premises. 
10 c. Mortgage payments represent 
money received by the bank 
and so the total would be a credit 
to.the general books. 
a, b, c. The Investment Bankers 
Association is a voluntary or- 
ganization of investment houses. 
a and c. Bookkeepers are some- 
times cautioned to watch the 
dates on checks so that checks with 
very old dates will not be accepted. 
However, a date within the current 
week would not be considered an 
old date. 
b. It is impossible, at least for 
normal hands, to reach from 9 
to 1 on a multiple-key adding ma- 
chine. 
a. A note reading “I promise to 
pay H. S. Brown” is not nego- 
tiable because it does not say “Or 
order.” It is made payable only to 
one person. 
d. Federal Reserve Banks are 
not governmental agencies. 
They are owned by the member 
banks. Only the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington is owned by 
the federal government. 
a. Information regarding a safe 
deposit box should not be given 
over the telephone, for it is not pos- 
sible as a rule to be certain that a 
person calling is the owner of the 
box and certainly no information 
should be given to anyone else. It is 
not permissible to open a box for a 
messenger. 
c. While some have attempted 
to base service charges on a 
figure arrived at by adding the high 
and the low balance for the month 
and dividing by two, this is not an 
average balance. Only by the meth- 
od listed under “c’’ can the true 
average be obtained. 
b and c. Reserves are earnings 
which are listed under “Liabil- 
ities,” because all earnings belong 
to stockholders rather than to the 
bank as a corporation. Time deposits 
belong to the depositors and must 
be repaid to them. 
ie} @. If your bank has a trust de- 
partment, you should be famil- 
iar with the term “Cestui que trust,” 
which is commonly used in connec- 
tion with trusts. 


b. Either one would have access 
to the funds in event of the 
death of the other. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 











































































é FIFTH AVE, OFFICE MAIN OFFICE MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
To be opened: ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE, 40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
t LONDON ¢ PARIS « BRUSSELS 
c 
t Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1946 
3 RESOURCES 
‘ Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . $ 515,525,209.75 
a: ee Sg Sac Sr cel a ee cee ence? @:. @) mleecan a 2,060,896,995.82 
Re: Se ee Ee er cae ewe Ow Le 5) ee ee eee $97,933,684.37 
2 Public Securities . . oe « © « oe « © oe ew & See 
P Stock of the Federal Hees rve » Bank a a ae a ee ee ee 7,800,000.00 
i Other Securities and Obligations . . . . . «5 + «© «© « » 16,841,543.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ‘ eP ace te 2,882,936.45 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Rece -ivable ° . ° 10,940,502.94 
| Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ‘ 1,585,249.90 
Items in Transit with Foreign Brane date ont Net Bidlecense in 
: Balances between Various Offices Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . oa . oe ¢ @ @ £2 @ € ms 6,694.43 
' 125,640,847.85 
: i ee 6 s+ & + ©  & Soe ee ee em ee Se ee * « 9,369,527.19 
Other Real Estate . . .. . ° P aa e ee be) ema 145,201.13 
) Total Resources $3, 609, 511,466. il 
[ 
: No em 4 4 eR He ee we ae 
Surplus Fund. . . . bie < e 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 6. 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee + 54,865,940.97 
pO a a ee a ee ee ar rine 
: General Contingency Reserve . . . . «© «© «© « « olnallie le. «ee 36,368,646.60 
r Deposits .. << ° - $3,086,756,982.26 
t Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding e P é ne ___7,007,175.85 
i Total Deposits . . . «© «© « « oes © © @ © @ © © © « 0 6 |e 
| ee a) ee SS ee a ea ce Ce ca ee ee eee 132,000,000.00 
2 | Acceptances ae eo eo 6,562,176.48 
Less: Own Acceptances He Id for Inv estment e * «4 6 «4 ___3,679,240.03 
3 2,882,936.45 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . . 135,213.00 
: Dividend Payable April 1,1946 . . . . . 2. 2 © «© «© 2,700,000.00 
, Accounts Payable, Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, ete. .« . «© « 26,794,570.98 
32,512,720.43 
S Total Liabilities. 2. 2. 6 6 2 2 6 © 6 © © oe © ee ee ee +) 6$3,609,511,466.11 
Securities carried at $989,985,381.40 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys 
as required by law, to secure Bills Payable, and for other purposes, This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 
| English, French, and Belgian Branches as of March 26, 1946. 
i nD 
9 EUGENE W. STETSON W. PALEN CONWAY J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
1 Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Executive Committee President 
1 WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
5 American Tobacco Company, Limited, Sunderland & Kiendl Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
and President, Duke Power Company a rTHUR C. DORRANCE Presidem, CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
WILLIAM B. BELL Pre a - ican Campbell Soup Company Reduction Company, Ine. 
; ' sei syenauali pany CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
> cmieen Meena Sede einen Berwind-White Coal Mining Company GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
g sdciaians ed a a GANO DUNN President, The J.G. EKUGENE W. STETSON Chin. of the Boars 
. * un CONT a: Chair jaoniie White Engineering Corporation nOBE RT T. STEV ENS Cheiemen “4 ~ 
t "op eer 4 eens acer sooaecbe Se tear A as Pa serene Roard, J. P, Stevens & Company, Ine. 
ia atl = eee ‘he Pennsylvania Railroad Company THOMAS J. WATSON Presiden, 
bag sol arg Telegrouk . emote LEWIS CAWTRY International = te Machines Cupane 
‘ WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jn. President, JOHN A. HARTFORD President, CHARLES E. WILSON _ President, General 
% Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Electric Company 
STUART M. CROCKER President, CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairmanofthe ROBERT W. WOODRUFE President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company The Coca-Cola Company 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Every Person With An Income 


Is Entitled To A Bank Loan 


—aAnd we make the people of our community feel that any of 
them can come in and ask for a loan without embarrassment. 


BANK should be operated for 
A the best interests of the entire 
community. The salaried worker, 
the small businessman, and others 
in the low income brackets are 
sometimes timid about approaching 
a bank—particularly with reference 
to loans. Consumer credit financing 
brought about a complete change, 
where banks have fully developed 
possibilities. The installment loan 
department has made it possible for 
many people to establish a business, 
later developing into a profitable 
bank customer. Customers who 
came to the bank originally through 
the installment loan department 
where they have been given assist- 
ance which they appreciate, are 
much more likely to remain with 


By FRANK P. POWERS 


President, Kanabec State Bank, 
Mora, Minnesota 


the bank and become a permanent 
booster for it. 

I have pointed out to our directors 
that we cannot hope to secure the 
consumer credit business in our ter- 
ritory unless we are willing to com- 
pete with other agencies on a rate 
satisfactory to all concerned. In our 
case, we operate an active insurance 
department in conjunction with the 
bank and we have found that on 
automobile contracts requiring in- 
surance, very substantial additional 
earnings accrue because of these 
contacts. In the past, automobile 
financing constituted the greater 








in all parts of the country. 


from the start. 





Z 
THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 
BACKED BY 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


From our present address, we have built an unbroken 
record of 30 years’ successful service to hundreds of banks 


As specialists in selling bank services to the public, 
ovr name has become synonymous with bank develop- 
ment work of the highest quality. 


The benefit of this concentrated experience is yours 
when you install ThriftiCheck. Our trained staff co- 
operates with you in securing ThriftiCheck volume right 


You are urged to write us at once to learn why 








ThriftiCheck is the best, most attractive, and most profit- 
able checking account plan you can offer your customers. 


Remember always that you make no investment for 
| our ThriftiCheck service, which includes all supplies, equip- 
ment and promotional material. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Rector 2-7580 
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share of installment credit, In the 
agricultural areas, the field of 
financing farm machinery is almost 
unlimited. We also are going to 
have a new field in the financing of 
aviation equipment before long. 


I believe it is necessary for us to 
impress upon our customers, and 
have them thoroughly understand, 
that we are properly equipped and 
willing to handle every sound loan 
available in the territory we serve. 
I also believe the bankers who make 
the most progress and those who are 
going to be most successful in the 
future are those who leave no stone 
unturned to secure every legitimate 
piece of business on the basis that 
every person with an income is 
entitled to a bank loan. 


Our institution has now handled 
about $4,000,000 in _ installment 
paper. One of the reasons why our 
experience has been favorable is 
that it has always been our plan to 
work closely with the dealers. This 
has enabled us to secure most of 
their business. 


We arrange a_ special dinner 
meeting for all dealers in automo- 
biles and farm equipment at least 
once a year—sometimes twice a 
year. The bank pays for the dinner, 
provides an interesting program, 
and furthermore, brings together 
competitive dealers who sit elbow- 
to-elbow and learn that the other 
fellow isn’t “a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing” after all. 


At these meetings, discussions 
bring out many valuable sales 
points, and help everyone realize 
that all businessmen are attempting 
to render a service to the public 
which is worth money to the con- 
sumer. Naturally, these efforts to 
help dealers result in tying the 
dealers closer to the bank. We se- 
cure loans through dealers as a 
result of these meetings that we 
could not get without them, and we 
derive much satisfaction in realiz- 
ing that we are rendering a service 
which also benefits the consumer, 
thereby better serving the interests 
of the entire community. 
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A year ago, we arranged with our 
County Selective Service Board to 
have them send us a list each week 
of all veterans from our county be- 
ing discharged from the service. 


We wrote each of the returning 
veterans a letter inviting them to 
call and see us regarding any of 
their financial problems. This has 
resulted in a substantial volume of 
G. I. loans, and also in a large num- 
ber of loans which were not made 
on the G. I, Plan. More than that, 
we have had the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with these boys, 
many of whom will be the future 
leading citizens of our country. In 
avery short time, they will be doing 
business with us as_ merchants, 
farmers, or public officials. 

So far, in our small bank (2% 
million deposits), we have com- 
pleted 12 G. I. loans. We have 15 
being processed, and we have a 
number of boys who have waited 
before making application until the 
new regulations were issued. 

Banks generally can fulfill a very 
definite responsibility to the profes- 
sion of banking by making every 
possible effort to service the demand 
of veterans for loans under the G. I. 
Bill. There is a most excellent 
reason why. The Government might 
have set up a special lending bureau 
or a ““Veteran’s Bank,” or it might 
have passed the function along to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration or some other Government 
agency. 

It did not do so. Instead, it chose 
to leave the G. I. Loan Operation 
within the framework of private 
enterprise and the chartered bank- 
ing system. This implies both a com- 
pliment to the “know-how” and 
integrity of American bankers and 
a responsibility for taking care of 
veterans’ needs for financial assist- 
ance in their post-war business or 
home-buying ventures. 

We have a splendid opportunity 
to do the job which the public ex- 
pects of banks, There is not a de- 
partment in the bank that serves to 
create more goodwill than the con- 
sumer credit department. It brings 
many additional customers into the 
lobby every day. Loaning money is 
our business and if we are going to 
properly serve our community, it is 
necessary that each and every one of 
us be ready and willing to service 
every good loan offered. We cannot 
expect to continue in the banking 
business unless we are equipped and 
willing to render the customers of 
Our respective communities com- 
plete service. 


May, 1946 


Cudovsowaply 


Endorses or Cancels 


165 to 225 Checks a Minute! 





PEED is but one of many reasons why this modern check endorsing 
S machine is essential in every bank and office handling quantities 
of checks. Equally important is its ability to position endorsements 
anywhere on the check. It can be used for straight endorsing or 
cancelling, in conjunction with listing or posting operations or in 
combination with check microfilming. 

The Endorsograph prints clearly and uniformly, stacks checks in 
sequence and has easily interchangeable operating units. Of special 
interest to the banking field, is its interchangeable printing head 
cylinder which has built-in, wheel-type date unit and numeral 
wheels for batch identification. Endorsograph is the only check 
endorsing machine that meets all check handling requirements. Call 
your CC specialist for a demonstration. 


Send for New Folder 


CORPORATION 





If you would like further information concern- 
ing the many exclusive advantages of the 
Endorsograph, write for this Endorsograph 
Folder. Address Dept. BM-56. 


Visit Our Exhibit at the Regional Conference of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, May 23, 24 and 25, Milwaukee. 


MMERCIAL 


NTROLS 








MAKERS OF USPM METERED MAIL 
SYSTEMS AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


Payroll bandits have adopted a new 
technique. They have given up violence 
and a racing getaway for a sedate and 
subtle approach. Instead of forcibly 
shooting it out with police as they relieve 
a messenger of the payroll, they now allow 
the bank to give them themoney. Yes, give! 


* * * 


* + + © 
+ + 


The plan is brand new. The perpetrators 
are being sought. But the scheme is so 
simple that there is a chance of its spread- 
ing from cityto city — perhaps to yourown. 


ie 





The episode opens with a routine bank- 
ing transaction. A man goes toa teller’s 
window posing as an employee of one of 
the bank’s substantial customers. He 
makes a deposit to that firm’s account. 


* * * 


The deposit consists of checks, most of 
them drawn on out-of-town banks. As is 
customary, the depositor presents two 
slips to the teller. One is for the bank rec- 
ords, the other is stamped by the teller and 
returned to the depositor to show his office 
that the deposit was made. 


* * * 


There is nothing about the phony em- 
ployee’s actions to arouse the teller’s 
suspicion. He’s friendly. He may remark 
casually that his boss has added this 
banking chore to his other duties. He 
leaves with a cheerful smile. 





The deposit has been timed so that it is 
made a day or so before the firm custom- 
arily draws cash for its payroll. Later 
that day the phony employee appears 
again at the same teller’s window. This 
time he presents a payroll check —a clever 
forgery. Since he has made a large deposit 
that same day, the teller has no doubt that 
he is employed by the firm, and he cashes 
the check. 

e + 


The theft is not discovered until a bona 
fide employee of the firm presents the real 
payroll check—or until the checks de- 
posited by the forger return with the 
notation that no such accounts exist. This 
is a very smooth trick—as nearly fool- 
proof as any that have come to light in a 
long time. But a very simple precaution 
would nullify it—just a rule that any 
teller must positively verify the identity 
of any depositor unknown to him. 


For the general protection of your custom- 
er'’s checks, why not have them produced on 
Hammermill Safety? Today, with manufactur- 
ing restrictions eased, this fine check paper 
is better than ever. We'd like you to see its 
improved quality and color range. A note on 
your bank letterhead will bring samples. 
Just address Hammermill Paper Company, 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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A DIVIDEND ON CHARITY 


A year ago, a collection was taken 
up on the Chicago Board of Trade 
for the purpose of providing grain 
for seed for farmers in Nebraska 
and Kansas who had been left, by 
the drought of the previous year, 
without seed for a new crop. Presi- 
dent Baker of the Board of Trade 
appointed a committee to solicit 
subscriptions for that purpose, and 
the committee secured $15,305 and 
distributed 30 carloads of wheat 
and 35 carloads of oats in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

The money was distributed with- 
out any expectation of its being re- 
turned, but the secretary of the 
Board of Trade has recently re- 
ceived a draft for $6,122 which will 
pay a 40% dividend on the sub- 
scription. This money comes from 
farmers who were aided by the seed 
distribution, and who, now that they 
have marketed their crop, desire to 
make good the contribution. 

May, 1896 


NATIONAL BANK NOTE CIRCULATION 


The National bank note circula- 
tion has probably gotten pretty near 
its maximum as affected by the re- 
cent bond issue. The month of April 
will add a little more than $1,000,- 
000 to the $221,227,805 in bank 
notes which was in circulation on 
March 31. Additions after this 
month are likely to be small. 

Abaut $5,000,000 in new circula- 
tion was ordered pending the allot- 
ment of the new bonds which the 
banks have failed to take out. The 
orders were given in the belief that 
the banks had bid high enough to 
obtain the bonds or would be able 
to buy them at a satisfactory price 
in the market. Several have written 
to the Comptroller that they failed 
to secure bonds and did not regard 
circulation as profitable at the prices 
at which the bonds were quoted. 
Some of them may take out this 
circulation from time to time, if 


they are able to obtain bonds on 
favorable conditions or if the pres- 
sure for circulation becomes greater 
than at present. The secured circu- 
lation on March 31 was $199,723,005 
and this may increase in the course 
of the year several millions, but the 
gain is likely to be offset by the 
reduction of the lawful money held 
for the redemption of circulation in 
process of retirement. 
May, 1896 


NATIONAL BANK NOTE RESERVES 


There was a breezy discussion in 
the United States Senate recently 
over the National bank reserve 
question. Senator Teller made a 
spirited attack on the present sys- 
tem as detrimental to the interests 
of the West. The discussion arose cn 
his request to send a bill requiring 
banks to keep their reserves in their 
own vaults to the finance committee. 
Mr. Teller said there was a conges- 
tion of money in the large eastern 
cities, growing out of the fact that 
the law permits bankers to keep 
their reserves in New York City, 
drawing interest, and thus taking 
the funds from local uses. He re- 
garded this as very detrimental. 
Last September $200,000,000 of this 
outside money was tied up in New 
York. It tended to increase specula- 
tion. He was informed that 75% of 
these funds were used in stock spec- 
ulation and not in legitimate busi- 
ness. He urged the finance commit- 
tee to devise some method of reform. 

Mr. Hoar agreed with Mr. Teller 
that a reform was necessary. Since 
the National bank law went into 
force the practice had grown up of 
having outside banks deposit their 
reserve funds in the large cities in 
order to get the interest. It pre- 
vented the former reciprocity of 
interest between the local borrowers 
and the local banks. The borrowers 
now deal through brokers, who dealt 
with the large cities. Gradually the 
system is building up two huge 
combinations—one the money bor- 
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Emblem of Republic National 


Sts Bank of Dallas, which appears 

on Qs part of the surface design of 

ng its checks. 
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a Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 
on 

al Republic National Bank of Dallas was estab- most influential institutions in the Southwest ’ 
nis lished in February, 1920. Since that time its We are proud that its checks are on Hame 
Ww resources have grown from $500,000 to more _mermill Safety paper. The sample check shown 
a- than $300,000,000! below is on chainline Hammermill Safety with 
of Today it is the sixty-third largest bank in a reproduction of the bank and its emblem as 
C= the United States—recognized as one of the part of the surface design 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA.. FOUNDED 1898 



















































































































































































































rowers and the other the money 
lenders. In case of panic, the whole 
structure would tremble as if a 
nerve had been touched. In his 
opinion, the banking law should be 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 

Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition a 
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: Under the direction of officials | 


* with years of service in this field, 


» assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 
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they’re out of sight. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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Where are the (Costs of Yesteryear 7 
Wl 


Well, if you are thinking of building costs, the answer is 
If you bought insurance within the 
past five years, you are probably under-insured now. 
The thing to do is to check your present insurance 
against the present cost of reproducing the property and 
then make the-necessary adjustments. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Conn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


amended so as to prevent the pay- 
ment of interest on reserve deposits 
in all cases. 

Mr. Morrill, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, said both the sen- 
ators were mistaken, as banks of 
standing did not pay interest on 
reserve deposits. 

Mr. Hoar insisted that they did, 
and cited the Boston banks, which, 
he said, paid 3% on outside depos- 
its. The bill went to the finance com- 
mittee. 
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NEW SCHEME IN CHECKS 


A new device which has been in- 
vented to circumvent check raisers 
provides that the size and the tint 
of the body of the check must vary 
with the amount for which it is 
drawn. 

Thus, the pink-colored paper is 
good for any amount up to $10,000. 
The body is seven and a half inches 
long. It is provided with seven cou- 
pons next the stub, each one-quarter 
of an inch wide, and separated by 
the blank of the same width. 

They read, beginning next the 
body of the instrument, “Not over 
$500,” “Not over $1,000,” “Not over 
$2,000,” “Not over $4,000,” “Not 
over $6,000,” “Not over $8,000,” 
“Not over $10,000.” 

The body of the check, with all of 
the coupons torn off, is not good for 
more than $200. Each coupon adds 
a quarter inch to the body of the 
check. Blank checks for more than 
$10,000 and up to $40,000 are eight 
inches long, white, and provided 






























But do it now. 























Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

























with coupons. For $50,000 up to 
$90,000 they are blue, and eight and 
one-half inches long. The coupons 
are similar. 


The merit of the invention is said 
to lie in the fact that the body of the 
check cannot be lengthened nor 
coupons added after they have been 
torn off, even with the pulp process, 
Then, again, the swindler will have 
to risk too much money to go into 
the business of raising checks for 
large sums. Thus, in order to raise 
a check to $20,000 he must buy one 
costing not less than $15,000. 
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COUNTERFEITING IS A LOST ART 


There is but little counterfeit 
money in circulation in any portion 
of the country. Now and then, a 
pen-made note turns up for re- 
demption, but when it is considered 
that it takes nearly a month for the 
most skillful penman to make a 
note, the amount of counterfeit 
money from that source is very lit- 
tle. Sometimes weeks and weeks 
pass without a single counterfeit 
note turning up for redemption. 


This is explained by the fact that 
counterfeiting is now regarded as 
one of the lost arts. The old coun- 
terfeiters are mostly dead, and their 
sons have devoted their talents in 
other directions. The risk is too 
great, the laws being very severe 
and the punishment almost certain. 
The cost of getting out a possible 
counterfeit note, doing the engrav- 
ing with a geometrical lathe, and 
imitating the distinctive fiber of the 
paper, is about $30,000. The expense 
of getting the note into circulation 
is also very large. 

This prevents many from going 
into the business for, unless the 
note, when ready for circulation, is 
practically perfect, it will become 
dead property after the first expo- 
sure in the newspapers of its issu- 
ance. Counterfeiters are, however, 
shy to make such an outlay, The 10 
to 30 years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary staring them in the 
face has also had a deterring influ- 
ence. 


Considerable time may be saved 
by filing cashier checks by the date 
paid, instead of intersorting with 
previous paid checks. A paper band 
about two inches wide is placed 
around checks and dated.—Alvin J. 
Vogel. 


Do you have a safe deposit vault 
which is constructed as securely as 
your bank’s cash vault? 
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WHEREVER YOu 60 a‘ 
YOU SEE 


Burroughs machines are used extensively 
by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 


For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
fn As The experience gained through this long association 
é explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
9 office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 
u rou hs carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 
install and apply the machines and methods that provide 
IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 
needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Holdup Men Must Work Fast— 
Five Minutes Is Usually Enough 


It is important to understand the time element in order to 
plan a defense that will be effective. This is the second of 
Captain Luers’ articles. 


F I should state my conclusion 
I as to the maximum time elapsing 
during a Business-Hour Gang Hold- 
up, a hundred bankers would rise 
up in protest. 

When you look into the business 
end of a gun, backed by a ferocious 
face and dire threats, for five full 
minutes, it seems like an hour. Few 
people realize how much can happen 
in five minutes when someone is in 
a hurry. 

Here is a story to illustrate how 
wrong impressions on this point are 
obtained. 

In a good-sized country bank, (I 
cannot mention names for obvious 
reasons) a sensational holdup took 
place—this something over a dozen 
years ago. The affair was sensa- 
tional because nearby citizens got 
wise to the holdup and started a 
gun battle with the bandit sentry 
outside the bank. The other bandits 
ran out and did some shooting them- 
selves as they piled into their car. 
In the melee, one bandit was shot 
and, we believe and hope, eventu- 
ally died of his wound. No one else 
was hit—a rather remarkable cir- 
cumstance judging from experience. 

The newspaper accounts would 
lead one to believe that the affair 
strung along for over a half-hour. 

Stating my own idea of “maxi- 
mum time” before a group of bank- 
ers a little later, I was immediately 
challenged by a banker who, inci- 
dentally, claims to have made quite 
a study of this problem and to be 
something of an expert authority. 
He cited the holdup above related 
and said: 

“Why, that is ridiculous. During 
that holdup, the dentist across the 
street had time to go clear to his 
home and get his gun and get back 
again.” 

There you are. It happens that in 
order to “go home,” all the dentist 
had to do was to step from his office 
through a door into his private 
apartment. 

My time slant on this holdup was 
obtained from a filling station oper- 
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By CAPTAIN H. F. LUERS 


Bankers Monthly Staff Consultant 
on Bank Protection 


ator whose place was “kitty-corner” 
from the bank (an outside man). He 
told me that, just as the holdup 
started, a customer in a hurry drove 
in to have his gas tank filled. He at 
once proceeded to fill the tank—of 
course watching the excitement 
meantime—but the gasoline kept 
on running. When the tank was full, 
and just as the customer was paying 
the charge, the bandit car sped 
away. 

Now I emphasize this because, in 
working out defense against such a 
holdup, the time element is of 
marked importance. 

The length of time a gang is will- 
ing to spend in a bank while hold- 
ing it up, is not predetermined, not 
regulated by a watch. It is Old Man 
Human Nature who fixes it—and 
he doesn’t change much. 


Bandits Want Money—Big Money 


Here is another one of the com- 
mon misconceptions which have 
led us off into trails that get no- 
where. 

Many seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that bandits invade a bank 
itching to shoot someone. 

Let us reason together. 

Bandits invade a bank for the sole 
purpose of getting money — big 
money. 

Is shooting someone—letting loose 
a noise that will advertise some- 
thing exciting going on in the bank 
—going to help? In no possible way. 

I firmly believe that a gang which 
comes to suspect a member of being 
too quick on the trigger, will get rid 
of him—perhaps in no nice way. 

Don’t get me wrong. A bandit 
with a loaded gun in his hand is a 
dangerous man. His being there is 
a dire peril. He will shoot if some- 
one makes a move that he believes 
threatens him, or his getaway— 
some move that he imagines is 


reaching for a gun or for an alarm 
switch. 

But, otherwise there will be no 
shooting. They make their entry 
unobtrusively. Nowadays they don’t 
come tearing down the street firing 
guns and inviting everyone to the 
show; they prefer no ruction in the 
bank that will attract attention out- 
side. 

Yes, a man with a gun in his hand 
is a peril. So is riding in an auto- 
mobile. 

I know of only one case of wanton 
shooting. A country boy ran into a 
bank, shot and killed the president 
who was alone at his desk, and then 
ran out in a panic. Just sheer nerv- 
ousness and momentary insanity. 


Other cases of apparently wanton 
shooting that I have investigated 
have all turned out to be aggravated 
by some unfortunate move on the 
part of the victim. One case which, 
at first report, seemed absolutely 
unexplainable took place in a bank 
north of Chicago. One of the bandits, 
at the first rush, pointed his gun ata 
woman teller and then immediately 
shot her. On investigation, however, 
I learned that the poor lady swayed 
towards the counter, doubtless 
swooning, but, in the bandit’s mind, 
she was reaching for an alarm 
switch. 


Bandits Are Always Nervous 


Bandits are at a high pitch of ex- 
citement and nervousness and they 
are particularly sensitive about 
their getaway. They are not to be 
fooled with; but, nevertheless, the 
bank officer who keeps perfectly 
quiet and does just what he is told to 
do is, in my opinion, fairly safe. 


Police Sometimes At A 
Disadvantage 


The banks of a large city joined in 
a protective association and in- 
stalled a silent signal system con- 
necting every bank with the central 
police station, which had radio con- 
trol over a number of squad cars. 
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Somelimes... 
Crass really is Greener 


on the other side of the fence. THIS IS TRUE 
IN BANKING if the possibilities offered by 
consumer credit and consumer finance for 
keeping funds profitably invested have not 


been plumbed. 


12,000 banks are succumbing to the tempta- 
tions of this greener pasture, and wisdom 
points to the need for experienced guidance 


for every one of these newcomers. 


Our correspondent banks have the benefit of 
advice and help, based on 33 years of valuable 


experience. 
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The contract for the system was 


| given, not to a bank protective con- 


cern widely experienced in such 


| work, but to a large (and good) 


electrical concern which was de- 
pended upon to design the system as 
well as install it. 

The result was trouble, trouble 
trouble. Out of several lively hold- 
ups in the city during that period, 


| the alarm came in from only one, 
| The result: 


The policemen in the squad car 
came roaring up in good spirits, 
probably anticipating another box 
of cigars for answering a false 
alarm. As they climbed out of the 
car in front of the bank they were 
met by a storm of bullets from a 
tommy-gun, which literally cut one 
of them in two and wounded others; 


| and the bandits got away. They 


were captured later by a lucky acci- 


| dent, but the bloody ruckus in front 
| of the bank had nothing to do 
| with it. 


One Clean Success, And Why 


I know of one clean, superlatively 
successful performance of the Vigi- 
lante plan which illustrates certain 


| points worth noting. 


This was at Eureka Springs, Ar- 


| kansas, a resort town in the Ozark 
| Mountains. Mark those two names— 


Arkansas, Ozark. The people there 
were fairly familiar with gun-play 


| and violence. That is one point to 


remember. 

The town is built on terraces up 
the mountain side, for the most part. 

One of the two banks was invaded 
by a well-known gang of Oklahoma 
desperadoes. Leaving the driver 
with their car outside, four of them 
walked into the bank and for a full 
minute huddled by themselves in 
one corner of the lobby. That was 
unusual, and indicated that they had 
not been thorough in their “casing” 
and had to consult as to the position 
each should take. 


BANK ACCEPTED AND BANK ENDORSED FROM COAST TO COAST 
AS THE OUTSTANDING MORTGAGE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Sketches e Blueprints e Specifications e Material 
Lists . a Mats e Publicity Releases 
Displays . xact Scale Models of all Houses 


WRITE FOR FRANCHISE DATA TODAY 


MONTHLY SMALL HOUSE CLUB, Inc. 


Originators of the House-of-the-Month 
140 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATION IN ALL BANKING AREAS 
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Here is the other 
point 

The cashier, when they entered, 
had a “hunch”, and acted upon it 
immediately by tripping the silent 
signal alarm switch, ringing bells in 
the other bank and in several other 
business places. 

The bandits set to work and 
picked up about $20,000, but when 
they emerged from the bank (with 
the cashier in the grasp of one of 
them), they found themselves con- 
fronted by the Vigilantes, coming 
from all directions. Even the town 
constable came climbing up the 
stairs from the street below and got 
into the fight. 

The cashier had the wit to wrench 
himself loose and drop to the side- 
walk. 

I estimate that from thirty to fifty 
shots were fired during the melee. 
(I was there immediately after- 
ward), 

The result was that all five ban- 
dits were killed on the spot or fatal- 
ly wounded but not one other person 
received a scratch. 

Now what, in addition to the 
courage and gun-expertness of 
those Eureka Springs Vigilantes, set 
the stage aright in the first place? 

The answer is, plainly, the turn- 
ing in of the alarm a full minute be- 
fore the bandits brandished their 
guns. 

It gave the posse just the time it 
needed, to get on the job and it 
robbed the bandits of the precious 
minute which would have been all 
they needed to make a safe getaway. 

If the cashier had not acted on his 
hunch, the alarm might never have 
been tripped at all, once he was 
looking into the muzzle of a gun. 

It should also be remarked that 
the Silent Signal System had not 
been long installed and there had 
been no trouble with false alarms. 
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Par Banking Reduces Work 
And Expense 


There is no reason that can be 
justified for being a non-par bank. 
Our board of directors was influ- 
enced toward non-par after we had 
operated for some time as a par 
bank, but soon found it did not pay 
and discontinued the practice. 

A bank feels better operating on 
an up-and-up manner with custom- 
ers and correspondent banks. In 
order to avoid discussing this un- 
explainable charge to our custom- 
ers, we were forced to maintain 
large balances with city banks as an 
inducement for them to absorb the 
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exchange charge and it is so much 
more simple and profitable to in- 
vest the money. 

We find that a customer can easily 
understand any service charge 
placed against his account, but we 
could never explain the non-par 
kick-back to this same customer. 
We were never happy under the 
non-par system and I do not see 
how any bank can maintain an hon- 
est relationship with their friends 
and customers operating in that 


manner. 

We have greatly benefited by 
sending all of our par items to the 
Federal Reserve Bank for collec- 
tion. This makes one cash letter in- 
stead of several. Also we get all of 
our remittances from the Federal 
Reserve Bank and that saves work. 

Very definitely, par banking re- 
duces work and thus increases em- 
ployee efficiency and reduces ex- 
pense.—H. A. Whittenberg, cashier, 
The Bank of Herrin, Herrin, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI! 
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Nationwide 


Institutional Service 


Banks, insurance companies and other large in- 
stitutional investors find the nationwide facilities 
of our Institutional Department of great ad- 
vantage. Through our 90 offices, strategically 
located throughout the country and connected 
by direct private wires, we are able to secure in- 
formation on securities and markets quickly and 


accurately, at the source. 


In addition, the members of our staff are well 
acquainted with all types of securities and vari- 
ous market activities, and are competent to pre- 
vide valuable assistance in the many investment 


problems facing the institutional investor. 


In view of prevailing market levels, the services 
of such a well-rounded Institutional Department 
more than ever may prove to be helpful and con- 
structive. We shall be glad to discuss the facili- 


ties of this department with you at your con- 


venience and in confidence. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securtties 


70 PINE STREET 


and Commodities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 89 Cities 


Time, Space And Money 
Savers Featured In New 
Checkbook 


The book sold to special checking 
account depositors by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company in Philadelphia is a com- 
bination passbook and checkbook 
which includes several other fea- 
tures. 

Spaces are provided for 36 depos- 
its and there are 20 checks. The cus- 
tomer pays his service charge in 
advance by paying $2 for this book. 
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The deposits are entered as made 
and a record of the checks is kept 
on special pages on each of which 
there is space for recording three 
checks. This space is exactly like a 
check stub in an ordinary book, 
which provides spaces for entering 
deposits and deducting the amounts 
of checks written. 

Each page containing three check 
stub forms is followed by three 
checks. 

One of the most important inno- 
vations in this book is a list of eight 
helpful suggestions for depositors. 
These suggestions are the following: 


1. Always write in ink. 

2. Be sure that the writte, 
amount agrees with the figures. 

3. Do not date checks ahead. 

4. It is safer to make checks pay 
able to a specific individual or com 
pany, rather than to “Bearer” @ 
“Cash.” 

5. Do not alter checks. Spoiled 
checks will be replaced free. 

6. Funds should be on deposit be 
fore checks are issued. 

7. So that your account may al 
ways be in balance, complete each 
stub as you draw your check. 

8. Be sure to read the following 
rules and regulations. 

On the following page, are the 
11 rules governing special checking 
accounts. 

In order to be helpful to those 
who wish to control expenses by a 
budget, two pages for budget rec- 
ords are provided. There are two 
columns on each of these pages. On 
the left-hand column is an itemiza- 
tion of expenses, including the fol- 
lowing: Food, clothing, rent or home 
payment, taxes, insurance, gas, elec. 
tric, and telephone, installment pay- 
ment, savings, entertainment, other 
expenses, and total. 

On the right-hand column is a list 
of income items as follows: Cash on 
hand,cash in bank,salary—1 month, 
income from investments, other in- 
come, total, deduct expenses, amount 
remaining. 

This enables the special account 
depositor to balance his finances 
each month. 

Customers have told bank officers 
that they appreciate these forms be- 
cause they help them plan their 
finances so they have something left 
at the end of a month. Obviously, 
this service makes customers appre- 
ciate the value of a checking ac- 
count more than most people would 
appreciate it if they did not have 
these features to use. 


Audit Based On 
General Ledger 


We follow a plan to run and bal- 
ance periodically each of our gen- 
eral ledger accounts. This covers 
savings, checking, cashier’s checks, 
certified checks, money orders and 
the entire loan portfolio, including 
notes as well as hypothecated de- 
posits on ledger cards. All subsid- 
iary records are balanced once each 
month as are the above-mentioned 
controls. This has proved to be very 
beneficial to the bank.—Mrs. E. W. 
Arnold, Jr., auditor, Pioneer Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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© This message is addressed to thoughtful 


bankers and their architects. Each of you is 
familiar with Herring-Hall-Marvin’s century of 
leadership in metalcraft engineering. But today 
we come to you with entirely new standards of 
bank protection — a new conception of archi- 
tectural beauty — conveniences that are years 
ahead — with inbuilt standards of trouble-free 
service never previously achieved. Many of these 
improvements, now obtainable, are too far ad- 
vanced to publicize! We'd prefer to tell you about 
them. Consult your local Herring-Hall-Marvin 


office — or write, wire, phone us direct. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO, "*iitisi"3es 


Manufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and 
Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Safes 


BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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In New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 





THEY NEED 
THEIR OWN 
COPIES 
BLUE BOOK 


Every ad Oia five needs his own copy 


of the latest Rand M‘Nally Bankers Directory (the 


Blue Book) . ‘The up-to-date information it contains 
on practically everything connected with banking 
is the most complete, compact, convenient, accurate 
source of such information available. 

Survey your bank’s Blue Book requirements 
today. Make sure that every officer has this indispens- 


able financial reference book at his finger-tips. 


Rand M&Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5 
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Photographed Money Helps 
Capture Bank Bandits 


While the Number 1 objective 
should be to keep bandits out of the 
bank in the first place, the Number 
2 objective should be to help au- 
thorities capture bandits who have 
taken money from the bank. As one 
means to accomplish this secondary 
objective, the “Protective Bulletin” 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion suggests that a few pieces of 
currency in every teller’s till should 
be photographed so that authorities 
could be provided with the number 
and other description of some of the 
currency taken in a holdup. 

The bulletin suggests that these 
bills, at least one of each denomina- 
tion, should be retained in the cash 
drawer as long as possible, After 
they have been paid out, the new 
bills put in their place should be 
photographed 

The theory is: if the bottom bill 
in each cash drawer compartment is 
photographed, the teller will re- 
member when all of the bills are 
taken out of the drawer, that new 
photographs must be made. It is, of 
course, against the law to photo- 
graph United States Currency. 
However, permission for the filming 
of paper money for record purposes, 
exclusively by banks, has_ been 
granted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


23% Faster Sorting 
With Imprinted Checks 


This bank has strongly urged the 
use of checks bearing an imprinted 
name of the customer. At the pres- 
ent time, the following types of 
accounts all use imprinted checks: 

Personal accounts using person- 

alized checks (1600) 

Business accounts 

Joint accounts (different names) 

Employees’ accounts (also by key 

letter “E” in lower right-hand 
corner) 

We believe that the imprinted 
name is most effective when placed 
above the signature line; that the 
usual imprinting in the left-hand 
corner is too far removed to obtain 
the most effectiveness in sorting. 
We discussed this matter with our 
printers, and they were somewhat 
reluctant to make the change. We 
believe that any printer who will 
accede to this important request to 
place the account name either above 
or under the signature line on per- 
sonalized checks will be rewarded 
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Years of experience enables us to 
help you recognize prospects for 
Warehouse Receipt ee against 
inventory. Typical, are concerns 
with seasonal fluctuation in work- 
ing capital requirements, also those 
whose volume has outgrown work- 
ing capital. These find it profitable 
to borrow in excess of the open-line 
limits set by your credit standards. 

In terms of assets, concerns now 
using our Field Warehouse Service, 
represent a cross section of Ameri- 
can business . . . both small and 
large .. . 4%, rated A or better; 


ai 7 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


Modern Method of 


I nventory Financing 


3%, B or B plus; 7%, C or C plus; 
8%, D or D plus: 6%, FE to M. The 
51%, not rated, include many sub- 
stantial concerns; and 21% are 
not listed. 

For many years we have spe- 
cialized in Field Warehousing . . . 
in making “bankable’ inventories 
of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts ... through warehouses we 
establish and operate right on the 
borrowers’ own premises. Our rec- 
ord of valid ailment is 100%. A 
New York Terminal warehouse- 
man will be glad to call on you. 


New York Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
25 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


1281/2 Jackson St., Albany 3, Ga. © Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 35 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2,N.C. © 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * National Bank Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. © 809 Electric Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone 


Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


© 8th and Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


© Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





with the business. 

We feel positive that there is real 
benefit to be realized by the im- 
printing of account names in the 
proper location on the check, thus 
avoiding missorts and speeding up 
the work of sorting. 

We made a test about a year ago 
which showed about 23% faster 
sorting of imprinted checks as 
against non-imprinted checks. 

Our regular practice is to charge 
for check imprinting. Our so-called 
Personalized Checks bearing im- 
printed name are sold to the cus- 


tomer. The charge covers both stock 
and imprinting expense. Likewise, 
under our small check plan, Thrifti- 
Checks, the checks are sold by the 
book, and in this instance the 
charge covers stock, imprinting, 
and service. 

We readily commend the Bankers 
Monthly for the many practical dis- 
cussions of bank operating prob- 
lems, just such as this one on the 
sorting problem. Keep up the good 
work.—O. B. Lovell, comptroller, 
The First National Bank, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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New Line Indicator Signals 
End Of Typing Troubles 


Through the use of “Typulator,” 
new plastic typing line indicator 
with an automatic red warning sig- 
nal, developed by the Typulator 
Sales Company, typists are now 
able to tell at a glance when the 
bottom of the page is approaching 
and exactly how many lines remain. 

Easy to attach and simple in op- 
eration, the “Typulator’ prevents 
spoilage from poorly centered let- 
ters, overrun bottom margins, 
crowded signatures on letters, paver 
slippage from typing too low, un- 
even margins on reports and manu- 
scripts. Most important of all, it 
doesn’t interfere with the operation 
of the typewriter, regardless of the 
work performed. 

In appearance, the “Typulator” 
might best be likened to a “Band- 
Aid” bandage, the outer surface of 
which has been covered with cali- 
brations. The line indicator is 
wound around the platen or roller 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items checked above. 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


1. Accounting Forms 29. Coin Counting and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 

2. Accounting Machines Machines 57. Pay Roll Envelopes 

3. Addressing Machines 30. Coin Envelopes 58. Personalized Checks — 

4. Architects and Builders 31. Coin Sorting and Counting 59. Personal Loan Advertising 

5. Bandit Resisting Enclosures Machines 60. Personal Loan Collection 

and Alarm Systems 32. Coin and Currency Trays Envelopes 

6. Bank Building Fixtures 33. Coin Wrappers 61. Personal Loan Systems 

7. Bank Directories 34. Coupon Books 62. Photographic Bank Systems 
8. Banking by Mail Envelopes 35. Currency Straps 63. Proof Machines 

9. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 36. Dating Machines and Stamps 64. Rubber Stamps 

Ledger 37. Deposit Ticket Files 65. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Prooft 

10. Bronze and Brass Signs 38. Desk Pen Sets 66. Safe Deposit Boxes 

11. Calculating Machines 39. Duplicators 67. Safe Deposit Records 

12. Chairs, Posture, Office 40. Expanding Filing Envelopes 68. Safety Paper Suppliers 

13. Changeable Signs 4l. —— Mailing Envelopes 69. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
14. Checks 42. Filing Cabinets 70. Scales. Postal, Parcel Post 
15. Check Book Covers 43. Forms, One-Time Carbon 71. Seals, Coin Bag 

16. Check Cancelling Perforators 44. Forms, Continuous 72. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc 
17. Check Endorsers 45. Inter-Office Communicating 73. Sta Affi F aii 
18. Check Files Systems » Sap Cees 

19. Check Protectors 46. Interest Tables 74. Storage Files ' 
20. Check Signers 47. Lamps 75. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
21. Check Sorters 48. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 76. Time Stamps 
22. Check Sorting Trays 49. Maps 77. Travelers Checks 
23. Checking Account Systems 50, Metered Mail Systems 78. Typewriters 
24. Christmas Savings 51. Money Orders 79. Typewriter Stands 

25. Coin Bags 52. Name Plates and Desk Signs 80. Vaults 
26. Coin Boxes 53. Night Depositories 81. Vault Equipment 

27. Coin Changers 54. Night Depository Bags 82. Visible Records 
28. Coin Counting Machines 55. Pass Books 83. Window and Lobby Displays 






in the same fashion that a “Band- 

Aid” is applied to a finger. 
Once attached, however, 

seems to be three columns of figures 


what 


is actually one continuous strip 
spiralling around the roller. Such 
an arrangement permits use of any 
size paper. 


FACT 
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To adjust paper, the typist sets 
the top edge of the paper even with 
the top of the colored number block. 
In operation, the “Typulator” line 
numbers follow the paper through 
the typewriter and the typist reads 
the number even with the typing 
line to know how many lines are 
left to go. 

The line indicator is made in dif- 
ferent models to fit all standard and 
portable typewriters. Further infor- 
mation regarding this useful office 
appliance may be obtained from the 
Typulator Sales Company, 1744 Ca- 
talpa Drive, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Swinging Folders Featured 
In New Desk-Side File 


A new all steel desk-side file, 
known as the “File Caddy” and 
equipped with smooth rolling cast- 
ers, swing folders, and insertable 
celluloid tabs, has recently been 
placed on the market by the Am- 
berg File and Index Company. 

The “File Caddy” is letter size, 
finished in olive green enamel, and 
measures 1314 inches wide, 18 inch- 
es deep, and 27 inches high. Twenty- 
five sturdy red fiber folders with 
steel tops swing from and slide 
along two side rails. 


if Your Bank Makes 


—CONSUMER LOANS— 


You will improve collections, save time, 
work and money by using Multi-Purpose 
Past-Due Collection Notices. Bank-tested 
for results. Sample and prices on request. 


MULTI-PURPOSE CO. 48 W. 22 St., N.Y. ©. 
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Each folder thus becomes a com- 
plete, independent unit and as a 
result of being suspended, always 
remains in an upright position 
whether it is empty or packed full. 
Alphabetical inserts are furnished 
or titles can be typed and inserted. | 


Small, compact and easily drawn | 
wherever it is needed, the “File 
Caddy” may be used for filing or 
sorting, correspondence, papers, or 
sheets utilized in banks. In this file, 
officers and personnel are sure to 
find the long awaited mobility and 
practicality that have made this 
new Amberg product so_ ideally 
suited to bank usage. 

Additional information regarding 
the “File Caddy” may be obtained 
from the Amberg File and Index 
Company, 1601 Duane Boulevard, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


Written Records Facilitate 
Certifications 


We installed TelAutograph in 
1930, at which time, our bank was 
remodeled. The main reason was | 
that we might be in a position to 
give our customers the best service 
available. Our system is installed 
between the tellers and the book- 
keeping department and we use it 
to verify balances, certifications, 
and other information which cus- | 
tomers may require regarding their 
accounts. 

We have found that many errors 
occur when getting this information 
Over the telephone. Voices sound 
different over the telephone and 
balances of wrong accounts are 
sometimes given. I don’t recall any 
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SERVICE 


It has been a long time since we 
dared write an advertisement about 
service. Of course, in a relative sense 
we had good reason to brag a little 
throughout the wartime period, but 
we felt that to speak relatively about 
service would, in effect, dilute its 
meaning. But now we really are on 
the tall and our service is the good 
old pre-war standard. 


Our workmanship is getting better 
too. During the war it gi ped a little 
but it is bouncing right back. Some 
materials still are not so good but they 
also appear to be improving and before 
long should be back to normal. Our 
machinery naturally has taken a beat- 
ing and some of it is operating on 
“borrowed time”, but the new stuff is 
beginning to trickle in and it certainly 
looks wonderful. 


Another thing that peps us up is the 
new crop of clean-cut youngsters who 
have just been added to our sales staff. 


They are earnest and wholesome and 
we think you will like them just as 
much as we do. All but one of our 
veteran salesmen are back on the job, 
so for the first time in many years we 
will have full coverage in be field. 


So what more could we ask for? A 
good product to sell; a good gang to 
sell it; a top-notch group to produce 
it; tested methods and specialized 
machines to speed up the flow in five 
plants; and a far-flung market that 
needs and can use what we have to 
offer. We're out after business and we 
can deliver the goods. 


Whether you are interested in large 
or small quantities of lithographed 
checks or whether you want to insti- 
tute a planned merchandising program 
for the sale of imprinted checks to 
your customers, we would like you 
to consider us as your source of sup- 
ply. We know how to make only one 
thing, but we do mean “know how’ 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


MAKE CHANGE, COUNT «cd WRAP COINS 


Write Today for Full 


Details on 


COIN HANDLING 
and AUDITING 
EQUIPMENT 


to meet the require- 
ments of every bank. 


~ te DOWNEY-JOHNSON 
COIN COUNTER MODEL 20 PH 


Save Time and Money 


with the 


DOWNEY- JOHNSON COIN COUNTER 


Count, wrap and bag pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and halves with the 
portable Downey-Johnson Model 20-PH Coin Counter. For all its light weight 
and compact design, this advanced type unit provides the capacity and 
versatility of heavy, cumbersome, hand-driven equipment, plus all-coin flexi- 
bility. Easy to operate - - - smooth, efficient, quiet in action. Negligible mainte- 
nance. Counts and wraps 175 rolls of coins per hour and bags 35,000 coins 
per hour (based on nickels and average operator). Get full details today. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 NO. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . 


Graybar Building 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
New York, N.Y. 
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of business in your direction. 
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ACCENT ON THE INTANGIBLE 


With the aftermath of World War II there is probably more confusion 
in business and industry today than any other time in history. And more 
people are part of that confusion than ever before. 


Out of all this will come a definite pattern in which public relations il 
will play a more important role than they have in the past. 


Good looking checks, check book bindings, letterheads, pass books, and 
other forms used and seen by the public, will help to influence the trend 


The objective to help you provide your depositors with the things they 
like to see, and want to use, has developed from our experience in the il 
manufacture of bank stationery for over half a century. il 


YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA 
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such difficulties since we have used 
this installation. 

Alert tellers who know the ac- 
counts can protect themselves in 
many ways. When they see a cus- 
tomer whose account may be a mar- 
ginal one on the bank floor drawing 
a counter check, they can immedi- 
ately get the balance of the account 
and have it at hand by the time the 
depositor appears at the window.— 
Henry M. White, cashier, The Agri- 
cultural National Bank of Pittsfield, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Transit departments could save 
money if the transit numbers were 
printed in the same place on every 
check. 


Don’t make money out of cus- 
tomers, make money with them. 














SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


‘ Mr. BARRETT 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








Telephone Holder Frees 
User’s Hands For Writing 


The Foneholder, new product of 
the Reyam Plastic Products Com- 
pany provides long awaited assist- 
ance for’ those 
who find it nec- 
essary to write 
while using the 
telephone. 

Serving in 
much the same 
fashion as an ex- 
tra hand, the 
smal] rubbertype 
plastic attach- 
ment enables the 
user to securely rest the cradle 
type or old-style telephone receiver 
on either shoulder while leaving 
both hands free. A special non-slip 
feature has been added to insure 
proper position and stability. 

Light in weight and easily at- 
tached or detached without the aid 
of a tool, the Foneholder may be 
retained as a permanent aid on any 
telephone, since its presence will not 
interfere with using the instrument 
in the conventional manner, 

Material employed in manufac- 
ture is at present black in color to 
match the standard business phone, 
but unlike rubber containing carbon 
black, will not mark the clothing. 

The Reyam Plastic Products Com- 
pany, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 
15, Illinois, will furnish additional 
information regarding the Fone- 
holder upon request. 


New Reynolds Pen Carries 
Four Year Ink Supply 


The Reynolds International Pen 
Company recently eclipsed its own 
ball point records by introducing 
the new and improved Reynolds 
“400” Pen, capable of operating for 
four years without requiring a refill, 

Four major structural changes 
and a new printers’ type ink have 
been combined in the new pen 
which represents the result of ex- 
tensive research in precision manu- 
factured writing instruments. Ex- 
haustive tests were conducted on 
300 fluids before the company’s re- 
search men found a type of printing 
ink that could be adapted for use in 
the new pen. The result has been 
increased legibility, smoother writ- 
ing, and easier flow. 




















Paralleling the 
printing ink, however, are impor- 


adaptation of 


tant mechanical features which 
among other things have made it 
possible to write without removing 
any part of the pen. Structural 
changes include a retractable cap 
which will slide over the precision 
ball bearing when the pen is not in 
use, interchangeable tops, making 
the pen convertible into models for 
both men and women, a controlled 
pressure ink chamber containing a 
supply of ink sufficient for 10 to 15 
years of normal writing, and new 
overall styling featuring reduced 
weight, shorter length, and better 
balance. 

The interchangeable tops, con- 
vertible within a few _ seconds, 
change the entire appearance of the 
pen, The top for the women’s model 
decreases the length of the unit, 
lessens the weight, and is com- 
pletely smooth. The men’s model is 
sturdier, longer, and has a clip at- 
tached. 

Address all inquiries regarding 
the new pen to the Reynolds Inter- 
national Pen Company, 1550 North 
Fremont Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


There are only two kinds of Pub- 
lic Relations—good and bad—noth- 
ing in between.—J. Lewell Laf- 
ferty. 
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Customers Come To These Banks For Facts On 
New Products As Well As Loans 


A number of progressive banks, 
with the idea of being as helpful as 
they possibly can to all commercial 
customers, provide those customers 
with valuable industrial informa- 
tion each month. This goes out in 
the form of a bulletin, “Results 
From Research,” which carries the 
bank’s name at the top of the front 
page. 

All of its items are short, usually 
only from three to ten lines. There- 
fore, the information is easy to scan 
and sift. It requires only four or 
five minutes of an executive’s time 
to see if there is some item that he 
would like to know more about in 
his business. If there is, he asks the 
bank’s Industrial Information Serv- 
ice to supply further facts, and re- 
ceives a report giving the details. 

In many cases, the items requested 
are technical brochures or surveys. 
As an illustration of the type of 
material available through this 
service, the following may be men- 
tioned. One item mentions that a 
list of new inventions, available to 
manufacturers, may be had by ad- 
dressing the bank, without cost. 
Another one tells about a bulletin 
entitled, “Put Your Town On The 
Air Map.” This points out why most 
towns of the future will need a land- 
ing field, and shows how the need 
can be filled. 

Different bulletins have listed dis- 
tributors available in Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and other sections of 
the country—information which is 
of value to the manufacturer who 
wants distribution in any of those 
areas. 

This program brings the commer- 
cial customer to the bank (in per- 
son or by mail) to get the informa- 
tion he needs, to make use of these 


various ideas, “Results From Re- 
search” is compiled and supplied to 
the bank with the bank’s name on it, 
by The Merrill Anderson Company, 
142 East 39th Street, New York 16, 
New York. The supporting reports, 
with further data requested by 
readers, are furnished by its affiliate, 
Industrial Information Service. 


Recently, a glass manufacturer | 


called on one of the sponsoring 
banks and said in effect: ‘““You re- 
member we asked you for data on a 
new surfacing material for glass 
that will not reflect light. Through 
your report, we got in touch with 
the company that offers it. We’ve 
tested it and like it so much we’re 


making a deal with them. Since | 


you’ve done us such a favor, we 
don’t see how we can hold off any 
longer from opening an account 
with you.” 

Some of the banks which report 


good results from their distribution | 


are: The Land Title Bank and Trust 


Co. of Philadelphia; The Farmers | 


Deposit National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh; The First-Central Trust Co. 
of Akron, Ohio; The Syracuse Trust 
Co., Syracuse, New York; The Hunt- 
ington National Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio; and many others. 


Standard Checks Would 
Save 20% Of Handling Time 


At the present time, we are using 
only two sizes of checks, 644 x 2%4 
and 81% x 3 1/16. If one size only 
were used, we would prefer about 
7 x 3. I think if all banks used only 
one size, it would save about 20% 
of the time required to handle them. 
—C. E. Warren, auditor, First Na- 
tional Bank, Lewiston, Maine. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


Priorities 


or 


Approvals 


Necessary 
> 


MODEL No. 4ET—(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
Register can be reset to zero. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
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MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 
Adjustableffor pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coinszinto a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 














OLD WAY. siow wastetu! Tedious 


ACCURATE-- 
Handling of Loose Coins 


The DOWNEY 
CHANGE TRAY 


THE MODERN WAY 


HIS aluminum Tray holds 10 

coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and halves in each 
of 68 staggered pockets for quick 
handling. Raised black figures on 
border mark pockets. Teller can make 
change with speed. Size of Troy: 
12% in. by 9 in. May be placed on 
counter, mounted on pedestal to 
save space or on short legs for 
nesting and storage in vault. 


WRITE TODAY, to DEPT.A 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worldi Largest M fps. of Coin Wrappers 


‘THE FINEST 


The RUSH - FybRglass- 
ERASER is needed in every 
Bank, Office, Institution and 
Business, for Economy and 
Efficiency. 


USERS SAY: ‘‘Leaves paper 
clean’’—"‘No smudge on 
carbon copies’’ — ‘’Erases 
single letter without eras- 
ing shield’. 

WE SAY: ‘‘Every RUSH- 
ERASER is guaranteed to 
satisfy, or we will refund 
the purchase price.” 


PROPEL—REPEL— 
REFILLABLE 
RUSH-ERASERS, each . . 50c 
REFILLS (pkg. of 2) . . . 25¢ 
We pay the postage. 


if you order direct from us, 
please send the name of your 
stationer. 


THE ERASER CO., INC. 
233 W. Water St., 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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SPEND A PENNY... | 


SAVE DOLLARS! 



































Before placing your next order for Coin 
Wrappers, why not first find out what we 
have to offer. We guarantee that you will 
be astonished with the plan that we have 
worked out. 

Every bank uses either Tubular, Outlook, 
or Flat Coin Wrappers. Regardless of the 
fact that you may now have a supply on 
hand, it will still pay you to write for full 
details of this proposal. A penny for oa 
postal card is all you spend. . 
you the dollars. 

With our plan will come free samples 
of our Coin Wrappers. 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY 


Bank Supplies 
343 Broadway, Dept. B-5, New York 13, N. Y. 








. we'll save 



















































































NEW CUMMINS MODEL 300 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 














For canceling, numbering, dating, 
voiding, reccipting, validating 
and marking. Has the capacity of 
a machine many times its size. 

















© SPEED — Ic will perforate. faster 
than machine can be fed. 


e AUTOMATIC — Inserting papers 
into the machine automatically 
actuates punches 











































3 ¢ QUIET — Smooth running. No 


experience required to operate. 





Since — ; 
1887 Write for further details 











Lummins Business Machines 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Iilinors 









Portfolios Of Articles On Ten Important 
Banking Subjects 


There have been so many requests made to the Editor of 
Bankers Monthly for articles on individual subjects of bank 
operation and policy, that it has been thought wise to compile 


portfolios of articles clipped from back issues. 


Portfolios of articles on the following ten subjects are now 


available: 


Accounting 
Check Forms 


Delayed Returns Of Dishonored Items 


Exchange Charges 
Loans 


Operation 
Personnel 
Protective 
Public Speaking 
Service Charges 


Articles on other subjects are being collected and will be 


available shortly. 


These portfolios contain from seven to thirty-five articles, 


depending on the subject. 


We have only two copies of portfolios on each subject and 
so cannot guarantee immediate shipment of any one. However, 
we will ship as promptly as one set is available. 

In order to make these clippings useful to more people, we 
are asking that each borrower return the portfolio within two 


weeks. 


Also, to cover the expense of handling and mailing, we are 
asking that $1 be sent to reimburse for the expense. Address, 
Editor, Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


“Another Distinct Service” 


I want to go on record as favoring 
an amendment to the Negotiable 
Instruments Act removing the ne- 
cessity for protest unless specifically 
requested by the holder. 

Bankers Monthly is rendering an- 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 






fields. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full or spare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A: Inc 1144) 





NOEL, MO 













other distinct service to the banking 
profession by supporting this prop- 
osition, and I trust it will be force- 
fully brought to the attention of the 
Legislative Committee of every 
State Bankers Association in the 
country.—J. H. Peters, president, 
First National Bank, Loveland, Colo. 


PHONE PRIVACY 


Office Quiet — Better Hearing 


“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 
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Compare Your Accounting 
Practice With This List 


The Superior Bank 


1. Daily, weekly or monthly re- 
ports streamlined to essentials — 
designed to give complete informa- 
tion on condition of bank. 

2. Reports definitely dependable 
to use in carrying out established 
policies and future planning. 

3. Records and procedures set up 
to give perfect internal audit con- 
trol with the minimum amount of 
effort and maintenance expense. 

4. Simple but effective accrual or 
accurate cash system in operations 
which permits the management of 
the bank to know the condition of 
the bank profit-wise at proper in- 
tervals. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1 Reports ineffective, too compli- 
cated in many cases for practical use 
—considerable duplication. 

2. Accounting and auditing work 
accurate. 

3. Procedures generally out-mod- 
ed and not streamlined to the tempo 
of present day business. 

4. No accrual system. 


The Retrogressive Bank 


1. Reports, if any, ineffectual and 
meaningless, 

2. Records accurate from a book- 
keeper’s standpoint, but reflect past 
results. Give no basis for present or 
future planning. 

3. Streamlined accounting pro- 
cedures and reports not considered 
an important tool to sound manage- 
ment. 


From a Management Rating Chart for Banks 
distributed by Marshall Corns and Co., Inc., 
39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Illinois Considering 
No Protest Legislation 


We have your letter concerning 
a suggested change in the require- 
ments concerning the protesting of 
return checks. Your suggestion has 
merit and will be submitted to our 
Legislative Committee for consid- 
eration at our next meeting.—Eu- 
gene Abegg, chairman Legislative 


Committee, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


| Ty RELIABLE VELVO”’ 


- CARBONS - DESK SETS - RIBBONS 


a 1869 more Crawford pen points have been 
stolen from bank counters than any other brand. 


JOHN CRAWFORD & COMPANY 
ll John Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. 
-o<mem 
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For your traveling clients 


] “Will you cash this check 
@ for $500, please? I’m about 
to start on another business trip. 
Seems to me all I do is travel, 


3 “If any of these cheques are 
@ lost or stolen, you simply 
report your loss to the nearest 
American Express office. 


“Mr. Wooding, may I sug- 


2 @ gest that you carry your 


travel funds in American Express 
Travelers Cheques? They’re as 
spendable as cash—and safer. 


4 “The amount of your loss 
@ will be quickly refunded. 
More and more businessmen are 
using these Travelers Cheques.” 


, making trips, and other travelers, will wel- 
come a suggestion to safeguard their travel funds. For infor- 
mation about American Express Travelers Cheques and for 
advertising material, write W. H. Stetser, Vice-President, 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 


Order heavy white drill bags, with shipping charges prepaid 

Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included. Your total cost 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 5's x 95s for $ 6.75 

100 No. 5 $ 250.00 6 


x13 for 875 
100 No. 7 $ 500.008 


x 1454for 10.25 
100 No. 8 $1000.00 11 x18 for 18.25 


All sizes of bags are made. Quantity prices quoted for larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 


ANNISTON BAG CO. 
P.O. Box 1111 Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 


on EY. Sok me Ad - 


CLEANS TYPE INSTANTLY 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 4 
p OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER ¥ 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 
261-BX Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


for All Coin Machines 
Tubular and 
Cartridge Containers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘cv 


WORCESTER 8, MASS, 


yA INTEREST TABLES 
OF EVERY KIND y, 


Universal, €E-Z, Robinsonian, Star, Simplex, 
PDQ, IXL. Standard and others. Order direct 
from largest publisher and supplier of banking 
interest tables. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CO. 
542 $. Dearborn St., Dept. 2, Chicago 5, 111. 
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H. P. Preston, New Director 
Of Hamilton Nat'l Associates 


Howard P. Preston, president of 
the Hamilton National Bank of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Hamilton National Associates, Inc., 
an organization of 17 banks. 

Mr. Preston resigned his position 
as a vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to become 
president of the Hamilton National 
of Knoxville. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., recently announced 
that Raymond A. Bodamer, who un- 
til his present assignment had been 
in the discount and collateral de- 
partments of the bank, will now be 
in the correspondent banking de- 
partment and travel the states of 
Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa. 


Election of Richard S. Douglas as 
counsel to succeed G. M. Cummings, 
retired, has been announced by the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Mr. 
Douglas, formerly assistant counsel, 
joined the bank in 1922 when the 
Garfield Savings Bank was merged 
with the Cleveland Trust Company. 


Robert E. Griffin, manager of the 
Modesto Branch of the Bank of 
America since 1943, has joined the 
staff of the Stockton main branch as 
a vice president. 


Perry E, O’Neal, of the law firm 
of Thompson, O’Neal and Smith, has 
been elected a director of the Indi- 
ana National Bank of Indianapolis. 





Northern Trust Company 
Opens New York Office 


Edward D. McGrew, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the bond depart- 
ment of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, heads the New 
York Office recently opened by the 
company. The office; the first full 
time representation the Northern 
Trust has had in New York, is pri- 
marily for extension of the govern- 
ment and municipal bond business 
and broadening of the company’s 
investment service to customers, 


Kenneth H. Brown, recently ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative 
of the Bank of Manhattan Company, 
New York, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, will be associated with 
Robert M. Hunt in this capacity. 


Ludwig Schiff, formerly an active 
member of the Western Wholesale 
Drug Company, now McKesson 
Robbins Company, has been elected 
to the board of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 












C And S National At Atlanta 
Elects Four Vice Presidents 


Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, recently 
announced the election of four vice 
presidents: Cecil W. Hester, J. Wal- 
ter Thomas, Vann Groover, and 
George R. McKinnon. 

Mr. Hester, who has been con- 
nected with the Citizens and South- 
ern since 1925, is Mayor pro tem of 
Atlanta. 

Both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Groover 
are former assistant vice presidents, 
and will be in charge of the bank's 
Tenth Street Office and personnel 
at the main office, respectively. 

In addition to his post as vice 
president, Mr. McKinnon will also 
serve as cashier. 


New President For 
Todd Company 


George L. Todd, executive vice 
president, was elected president of 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, 
New York, disbursement-equip- 
ment manufacturer. He _ replaces 
Walter L. Todd, who has become 
chairman of the board of directors. 





Geo. L. Todd 


Walter L. Todd 


Simultaneously, announcements 
were made of the promotion of L. S. 
Callaghan to the post of treasurer, 
a responsibility formerly held by 
George L. Todd in connection with 
his duties as executive vice presi- 
dent, and of the election of Ray- 
mond H. Barr, manager of the com- 
pany’s machine division, to the 
board of directors. 

Other officers of the company, re- 
elected, are: A. Richard Todd, vice 
president in charge of manufacture; 
Charles E. Bradford, secretary, and 


L. S. Callaghan, treasurer and 
comptroller. 

Chester Baylis, Jr., has been 
elected trust officer of Bankers 


Trust Company, New York City. 
Mr. Baylis joined the company in 
1929 and with the exception of three 
and one-half years spent with the 
USNR, devoted the greater part of 
this period in the personal trust ad- 
ministration department. 
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Southern California’s Oldest 
Bank Celebrates 


Southern California’s oldest bank, 
the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, is cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary. 

The bank, an outgrowth of a pri- 
vate banking concern established in 
1865 by Isaias W. Hellman, opened 
its doors April 10, 1871, when Los 
Angeles had a population of ap- 
proximately 6,000. John G. Dow- 
ney, an early Governor of Califor- 
nia, was the first president and 
Hellman the first cashier. Deposits 
were $248,564 in 1871. 

The present and fourth president 
is Victor H. Rossetti, who joined 
the bank as cashier in 1911, became 
vice president in 1921, and presi- 
dent in 1931. Under his leadership, 
the bank has enjoyed its most rapid 
growth. Resources quadrupled from 
$78,826,045 in 1931 to $327,710,301 
as of December 31, 1945. 

Mr. Rossetti says: “On the books 
of this institution today are found 
the accounts of the second, third, 
and fourth generations of pioneer 
families who became depositors in 
the ’70’s and ’80’s.” 


Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis recently announced the pro- 
motion of David L. Colby and W. 
Paul Harper to vice president and 
assistant vice president, respec- 
tively. 


Former assistant vice presidents 
Robert C. Tait and Robert M. Repp, 
Jr., of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, have been promoted to 
vice presidencies in the banking and 
trust departments, respectively. 


Chemical Bank Publishes 
12th Annual Bond Survey 


A thirteen-year comparison of 
prices and yields on over 200 State 
and Municipal Bond issues has been 
published by the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company of New York. 

This, the 12th annual survey of 
municipal prices and yields, covers 
the years 1933-1945 inclusive. It is 
arranged alphabetically by states 
having debt outstanding and further 
subdivided by representative cities 


or counties in each state. 
During this period, prices, as 
measured by an average of approxi- 


mately 100 bonds maturing in from 
10 to 25 years, rose from 90 7/8 in 
December 1933 to 13434 at the close 
of 1945, yield coincidentally declin- 
ing from 5.29 to 1.47%. The advance 
in 1945 alone was from an average 


May, 1946 


Long Distance is catching up too 


More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 


pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 


BELL 





price of 133%, with a change in 
yield during the year from 1.61% 
to 1.47%. 

An additional feature of the sur- 
vey is a list of 20 selected bonds 
representing a cross-section of the 
entire table. Price averages on this 
supplemental tabulation ranged 
from 9214 in 1933 to 125%% in 1945, 
while yields during a similar period 
decreased to 1.16% from a high of 
5.18%. 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


More Banks Pay At Par 


The Daniels County State Bank, 
Flaxville, Montana, has announced 
that it will pay its checks at par and 
its name has been added to the Fed- 
eral Reserve par list. , 


The Citizens State Bank, Scobey, 
Montana, has announced that it will 
pay its checks at par and its name 
has been added to the Federal Re- 
serve par list. 
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Two New Directors Elected 
By Irving Trust Company 


Le Roy A. Petersen and Richard 
H. West, have been elected to the 
board of the Irving Trust Company, 
New York City, according to recent 
announcements by the company. 

Mr. Petersen is president of the 
Otis Elevator Company, and Mr. 
West, vice president, supervising the 
personal and corporate trust divi- 
sions, was engaged in the lending 
and investing activities of the com- 
pany until he assumed his present 
duties. 


Alex H. Ardrey, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York City, has been appointed head 
of the banking department. 


Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
and Trust Company recently an- 
nounced the election of Clyde H. 
Doolittle, vice president and trust 
officer, to a directorship in the bank, 
and the promotion of Gerald O. Nel- 
son from assistant cashier to assist- 
ant vice president. 


Mellon National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh has announced the election 
of Clifford B. Fergus as a vice pres- 
ident in the bank. Mr. Fergus has 
devoted the greater portion of his 
32 years with the Mellon Bank to 
the institution’s extensive foreign 
business. 

Commercial National Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, recently an- 
nounced the promotion of A. P. 
Gabel to cashier. Mr. Gabel succeeds 
J. D. Bjorkman, vice president and 
former cashier. 





Milton J. Drake, former assistant 
vice president, has recently been 
promoted to vire president of the 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 


First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, has added Major Fred E. 
Joehnke to the bank’s farm field 
service. 


Two Officers Promoted By 
Central Nat'l Of Cleveland 


James J. Holland and Alvin R. 
Strittmatter of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland have been given 
increased responsibilities with the 
bank. 

Mr. Holland, secretary-treasurer 
of the Cleveland Finance Associa- 
tion, was elected vice president in 
charge of consumer credits, while 
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Mr. Strittmatter has been appointed 
administrative assistant in the con- 
sumer credit department. 


George P. Geoghegan, Jr., has 
been elected senior vice president 
and chairman of the Board and W. 
P. Lawrence, cashier, has been 
elected a director, according to a 
recent announcement from _ the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
at Raleigh, N. C. 

Promotions were granted to Her- 
bert J. Plonk and R. Lee Covington. 
Both were advanced to vice presi- 
dent. 


LaMonte & Son Celebrates 
75th Anniversary 


George LaMonte & Son Company, 
Nutley, N. J., is celebrating this year 
its 75th anniversary as a manufac- 
turer of Safety 
Paper for checks. 

In 1871 George 
LaMonte,founder 
of the business 
which is now be- 
ing conducted :by 
the third and 
fourth genera- 
tions of LaMontes 
as George La- 
Monte & Son, ob- 
tained the basic patents for a scien- 
tifically protected paper that would 
safeguard negotiable instruments 
from alteration. 

Mr. LaMonie called it National 
Safety Paper, and it supplied a 
simple and inexpensive remedy for 
the veritable epidemic of raised 
checks and drafts which was forcing 
American business to regard such 
instruments with suspicion at that 
time. 





Geo. V. LaMonte, Pres. 


Book Of Small Houses 


Edited by Harold E. Group. Pub- 
lished by Monthly Small House 
Club, Incorporated, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

This book contains 56 houses, 
costing from $5,000 to $15,000, 
planned by America’s foremost 
architects in the small house field 
with complete floor plans and eleva- 
tions. These houses are designed to 
comply with the standards and con- 
struction requirements of the F.H.A. 
The electrical layout has been 
checked and approved by the Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bureau. 

This book sells for $2.50 and is 
particularly useful to those who use 
the monthly service of the Monthly 
Small House Club, Incorporated. 
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JOHN V. NOLAN 


Gave Something Extra 















in On-the-Farm Service 


...and became a 


LAR PURINA DEALER 
wut 







The story starts at Malvern, Pennsylvania, back in 






























; 1928. John Nolan opened shop with two cars of 
CP a, i a Purina Chows. In those days feed didn’t sell itself, 
y - “a and Nolan really rode the roads. He offered a qual- 
a ! me —, ity product plus plenty of really practical and helpful 


Headquarters store at Malvern, Pa. feeding and management service. By 1941, he had 


sold a million dollars worth of Purina Chows and 
grown to three business outlets. 

Today the Nolan organization offers a complete 
line of feed and farm supplies at the three stores. 
al Service still rates high. Mr. Nolan, himself, is out in 
me the field nearly every afternoon — still makes as high 
as 15 to 20 calls in a full day’s field work. His sev- 
eral Feeding Advisory Service employees help him 
to swell his total of service calls on farmers each 


The Nolan store at Downingtown, Pa. 


month. John Nolan has put Purina’s dealer program 
to best use — and he and his employees have become 


real Community Builders. 





The Nolan home — Roadside Acres No. 3 in a Series of Farm Community Builder Stories 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN FOR 
THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers whose services to their 


gine BUllDg, 


agricultural communities rank high . . . and they're good men Ss 
for rural bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his organ- 
ization contact farmers day in and day out... know their plans, 


problems and needs. Wouldn't these be good men to help as 
“outside men” for your bank? Your local Purina Dealer and 
his employees should know the services that your bank offers 
to farmers so they can recommend them. Maybe they're doing 


this incompletely now — but why not give them your whole 
story and ask for their active and planned cooperation? W ork- 
ing together ... Banker and Purina Dealer .. . you can build 





your agricu.tural community 


a se eee EERE EEE EEE Ee se 





840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 








